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S inca s LY Dorothy raised her head and 





looked straight at the boy beside her. 

‘*Bert Sid,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘I’ve got 
to be dependable.’’ She had decided to explain 
about Guy—as fully as she could to an outsider. 
Bert Sid would understand ; he would not ask 
her to break her word. But first she said, 
‘*We’ll not talk any more about my spending 
the winter. I’m not coming, and that ends it.’’ 

Her tone was sharp with determination, and 
it nettled Bert Sid. ‘‘Oh, very well!’’ 
he answered with a little coldness in his 
voice. 

Dorothy felt her face grow hot. ‘‘Bert 
Sid, it’s not that you’re so disappointed 
about my not coming. You’re cross with 
me because you do love to have your own 
way about things. ’’ 

‘*You have an agreeable way of putting 
it, I’m sure.’’ 

Dorothy was angry; her lips closed on 
the explanation she had been about to 
make. 

‘*T guess I seem disagreeable because 
I’m telling you the truth,’’ she replied. 
‘‘At school you were always good friends 
with me as long as I’d do exactly as you 
said.’’ 

‘*Oh, I see! Well, Dorothy, you might 
have saved a lot of discussion if you’d said 
in the beginning that you wouldn’t come 
to Aunt Mabel because you didn’t like 
my company. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t say any such thing, and you 
know it.’’ 

‘*No, you didn’t say it, but you implied 
it. I wish you had come right out With it. 

It would have been more sincere —’’ 

‘Bert Sid!’’ Dorothy sprang upright. 

‘QO Albert,’’—his aunt’s sweet voice 
came from within, —‘‘isn’t it getting near 
train time ?’’ 

He pulled out his watch; it was half 
past nine o’clock. The others came troop- 
ing out on the veranda with Mrs. Salis- 
bury, and Bert Sid went inside to get her 
traveling bag. 

Dorothy dared not speak to anyone; 
she dared not step into the light; when 
Mrs. Salisbury squeezed her hands she 
was afraid to return the caress lest she 
break down before Opal’s family. Bert 
Sid returned to the veranda and was as 
gay as anyone. He even said, ‘‘Good-by, 
Miss Dorothy,’’ and shook hands as if he 
had already forgotten the quarrel. 

It seemed impossible to Dorothy that 
a friend of five years’ standing should 
forsake her in as many minutes. ‘‘He’ll 
write when he gets away,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘Of course he’ll see how dis- 
agreeable he was and write to apologize. ’’ 

Several days passed, and no letter came. 

One morning Opal ran in to see Dorothy. 

‘*What do you think?” she cried. 
‘‘Mrs. Salisbury wants me to spend the 
winter with her. Do you know, Dorothy, 

1 was ever so surprised. I should have 
expected her to ask you.’’ 

Of course Dorothy could not tell Opal 
that she had not been Mrs. Salisbury’s 
first choice. ‘‘It’s lovely that you can go and 
Stay with her,’’ she said. 

Opal was a pretty girl; she looked especially 
attractive that morning in her dress of Japa- 
nese blue silk and the blue hat with its film 
of white veil. She had a wonderfully fair skin, 
wide blue eyes and a very small mouth. 

Dorothy was packing a box that was to be 
shipped by freight. The little house was dis- 
‘nantled for moving; in the front yard Captain 
Clay was fitting a canvas cover on the delivery 
wagon, for the journey. 

“I start Thursday at noon,’’? Opal said. 
“TL haven’t a thing to wear; I’ll have to buy 
‘lothes after I get there. Daddy gave me two 
hundred dollars; it won’t go far, but it has to 
4o for clothes. There’s going to be music— 
inusie—musie in town this winter; and Bert 
‘id says he’ll take me to everything. Oh, it’s 
line forme! I’m going to take singing lessons. 
luddy never cares what I spend if it’s on 
iy voice. ?? 

Until the moment of departure Dorothy 
hoped for a letter from her old friends. 
"hursday morning she and her grandfather 
delayed their start in order to get the early 
morning mail; and while they waited, Opal 
exxerly called them into her house to see her 
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new traveling suit. ‘‘T In S even te hapters one of the many who 


know I’ll have a glori- 
ous time,’’ she said. 
‘* But, Dorothy, I— 
I’m awfully sorry they left you out. 
want you to think it was my fault.’’ 

Her face was very sweet and earnest; she 
was honestly sorry for Dorothy. But even 
when Opal had the best possible intentions, she 
had a way of making other girls angry. 
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“STAND RIGHT WHERE YOU ARE!’ 
THOSE ROPES!" 


“Oh, it’s all right. I —’’ Dorothy blurted 
out. But she stopped herself in time, and 
finished, ‘‘I’d have to go with grandfather, 
anyway.’’ 

She glanced into the street at the ‘‘prairie 
schooner,’’ to which were hitehed Bonanza, 
the brown horse, and a gray broncho named 
Cheyenne. Inside the wagon Captain Clay, 
with the skill of the experienced mountaineer, 
had stowed blankets and food enough for the 
journey. 

‘*T say, Dorothy,’’ Opal’s brother broke in, 
‘*you’re the one that I envy. You’ll have a 
trip that is.’’ 

‘*Tt’s jolty and dusty,’’ replied Dorothy 
frankly, ‘‘and it’s an old story to me. I’d 
rather go in a parlor car.’’ 


Chapter Two 
I don’t | 


| 








Here Opal’s aunt, Miss Henry, broke into | 
the conversation. 

‘‘Well, Dorothy,’’ she said, ‘‘I hear you're | 
going to teach at Gulch. I know the county | 
superintendent over there, and he says it’s a | 
hard school to discipline. A number of girls | 
have failed. ’’ 

Dorothy’s eyes were soft, as always, but they | 
darkened in color. She did not say anything. | 


had tried to help 
Dorothy to get the 
away. ‘‘It takes a never-say-die sort of 


a picnic of it.’’ 


place she had thrown | 
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was a bright purple line of hills with a white 
crest of snow—the mountains they were to 
cross. 

‘*But of course we won’t go as high as the 


| snow line this time,’’ remarked Captain Clay. 
teacher in a place like Gulch. You can’t make | 


‘*Isn’t everything beautiful—isn’t it glori- 
ous?’’ Dorothy cried. ‘‘ Grandfather, I’m 


‘‘Dorothy’s the right stuff.’’ Captain Clay | going to love this trip!”’ 


had come in from the wagon. 


* THE MAN CRIED. “AND LET GO 


you should have seen her grandma. boss the | 
Injins round in the early days. Once a big | 
Ute came to our shack and stolea pony. Dor- | 
othy’s grandma jumped on another hoss and | 
took after him. When she got back, I said, | 
‘Jinny, you were crazy to do that.’ ‘Well,’ 
says she, ‘how else was I to get the pony 
back?’ And sure enough, she’d brought it. | 


|She was a little wisp of a girl—jist like 


Dorothy. ’’ 

‘*Now, Dorothy, I expect to hear fine things 
of you,’’ said Miss Henry. 

‘She doesn’t, any such thing!’’ said the 
girl to herself. 

When Dorothy reached the post office, Jon- 
athan Reynolds was there; and his smile | 
comforted her. It may have been a quizzical 
and amused smile, but Dorothy felt that it | 
showed he had faith in her. 

She went to stand in the waiting line at the 
delivery window. Five minutes later she left | 
the post office. 

‘*There wasn’t any mail, grandfather,’’ she 
said. 

Captain Clay took up the reins. They drove 
past the high-school building, past rows of | 


**She may look | 
soft and easy, but so did her grandma—and | 


‘*Tt’d be kind of hard to put you in a place 
where you couldn’t enjoy yourself. ’’ 

‘*Please let me drive.’’ 

As Dorothy leaned from the wagon seat, 
the bracing, sunny air drew the blood to 
her cheeks. ‘The prairie wore the velvet 
brown of fall; here and there an arroyo 
full of tumbleweed looked as if it held a 
shaggy brown bear asleep. By the trail 
grew the yucca and cactus; the buttes in 
the distance were faintly pink or purple. 
They heard the desert horned lark every- 
where. 

‘*As you drive that team, you sure look 
like your grandma, honey,’’ said Captain 
Clay. ‘‘She was jist your age when she 
chased away after that Injin hoss thief. 
When Jinny undertook to do a thing, she 
put it through. I recollect her tryin’ to 
break a broncho. The men thought it’d 
sure kill her.’’ 

‘*A worse bronch’ than Cheyenne?’’ 
inquired Dorothy, flicking the gray horse 
with the reins. 

Cheyenne was jogging along meekly, as 
was usual with him when in harness. It 
was under the saddle that Cheyenne grew 
fractious. When in a good humor he would 
sometimes tolerate a rider; but if the rider 
should use a whip, the broncho would 
stop in his tracks and whirl round in an 
effort to unseat the impertinent person on 
his back. If the rider should keep his 
seat through that performance, Cheyenne 
would make for the nearest hillside or 
ledge of rock and deliberately brush him 
from his back. 

The brown horse, Bonanza, had origi- 
nally been purchased by Guy, who 
thought he had racing blood. Bonanza 
had since become so very fat that his gait 
was hardly .swifter than the broncho’s. 

The wagon proceeded merrily until 
about eleven o’clock. Then a wind came 
up, soft and warm. Over the white and 
purple of the distant mountains stole a 
yellow film; streaks of grayish white 
blurred the blue of the fall sky. 

‘*Looks some like a sand storm,’’ re- 
marked old Captain Clay. 

In the trail ahead Dorothy saw a little 
whirl of dust that rose like smoke, scur- 
ried about and blew away. 

‘*About here, somewheres,’’ Captain 
Clay remarked, ‘‘the Injins came down 
on us one day as we crossed the plains 
to the mountains. There were eight 
wagonloads of us; we put the women in 
the middle, and the men got ready to 
fight. That didn’t suit your grandma a 
bit; when there was trouble, Jinny’d 
always beg for a gun. 

‘*Well, all the Injins done that day was 
whoop and ride round, to scare us. That was 
a common trick of theirs. Of course sometimes 
they wanted to fight, but more often they’d try 
to get settlers to run off and leave their stuff 
to them. One way they had was to wait till 
the men were gone from a cabin, then come 
up and bluff the women and children, so they 
could take what they wanted. But I tell you 
they missed it with Jinny; you couldn’t scare 
her worth a cent.’’ 

The storm rapidly thickened. Tumbleweed, 
driven by the wind, came bounding from far 
across the plain. Over everything was a thick, 
yellow veil of dust; but Captain Clay spied a 
man walking in the trail. 

‘*Won’t ye ride, stranger ?’’ he shouted above 
the noise of the wind. : 

When the man accepted the invitation, Dor- 
othy left the wagon seat and climbed back 
among the blankets. 

She did not like the face of this stranger 
who had seated himself beside her grandfather. 
He was a big, muscular fellow, and said he 
was a sheep herder employed in the neighbor- 
hood. 

‘*What ranch?’’? asked Captain Clay sud- 


‘*You’ll have to go at it in earnest,’’ Miss | little houses, past the town dump, out into a | denly. 


Henry continued gravely. Miss Henry was | 


road that wound across the prairie. Far away | 


Dorothy, as she listened, noticed that the 


‘ 
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stranger hesitated slightly before giving the 
name of the ranch. 

‘*T never heard of that ranch; must be new, ’’ 
said Captain Clay. 

‘*Tt is,’’ replied the stranger. 

The storm increased until only a dense 
cloud of gray could be seen round the wagon; 
even the yuccas were blotted out. Cheyenne 
suddenly decided that it was not practica- 
ble to continue the journey, and the team 
stopped. 

Captain Clay got out to investigate and 
perceived that they were a short distance away 
from the road. Cheyenne had barely escaped 
putting his foot into an ugly hole. 

‘The broncho’s right about it,’’ the old man 
said, returning to the wagon. ‘‘We’ll have to 
stop here. ’’ 

Meanwhile, Dorothy was intently watching 
their guest. 

‘Ugh!’ she thought. ‘‘We’ll have him at 
supper with us; and if he chooses to sleep 
under the wagon, grandfather won’t send 
him off in such a storm. I’m afraid of 
him!’’ 

To her relief the man climbed out over the 
wagon wheel. 

‘*T ain’t far from the ranch,’’ he said. 
‘*Guess I’ll be gittin’ on home. ’’ 

They watched him until he disappeared in 
the dust. 

‘*To you think he’s a herder, grandfather ?’’ 
asked Dorothy. 

‘*No. You heard me pump him; he don’t 
know a thing about sheep. More likely he’s 
stolen something somewheres, and he’s tryin’ 
to keep out of the sheriff’s way ; but he won’t 
git far without a hoss. We want to keep a 
watch on Bony and Cheyenne to-night. ’’ 

‘«That’s just what I was think- 
ing !’’ assented Dorothy. 

Sand and gravel rained on the 
canvas cover of the wagon. Waves 
of dust, like galloping gray ponies, 
rushed down the trail. With a 
shriek and a howl that suggested 
a band of savages, the wind swept 
round the wagon wheels. Cough- 
ing, Dorothy and her grandfather 
hid their faces in their clothing. 

At five o’clock—so Dorothy was 
thinking—Opal’s train would draw 
into the Union Station at the city. 
Probably the wind was blowing 
there, too; they would meet her 
with a cab, and with extra wraps 
and veils. 

The wind across the prairie veered 
and became suddenly very cold. 

‘*Rough beginnin’ for a wagon 
trip, eh?’’ said Captain Clay. 

Dorothy coughed, and wiped 
away some sand that had blown 
into her mouth. 

‘‘Why, this is part of the ]-lark !’’ 
she declared. 

After a while, Captain Clay de- 
cided to follow the river a short 
distance in the hope of finding a 
ranch at which they could take 
shelter from the storm. He went 
on foot, for the river bank was full 
of holes in which a horse might 
break a leg. When he had gone, 
Dorothy took ‘‘Bony’’ and Chey- 
enne to the river to drink. 

When their thirst was satisfied, 
she led them up the bank toward 
the wagon. The shallow, prairie river was 
fringed with cottonwood trees. Walking 
toward the wagon, Dorothy saw at one side 
something that at first glance she took for a 
sapling dimly visible in the storm. 

It moved toward her, and stopped. A man 
stood waiting near the wagon. 

‘*Why, grandfather !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Back 
so soon? Did you find a place for us to stop 
to-night? Oh!’’ 

She gasped, and stopped speaking. It was 
not Captain Clay, but their unwelcome guest 
of the afternoon. 

‘*What do you want?’’ Dorothy inquired, 
after a moment. 

‘*The best horse,’’ replied the stranger. 
guess I’ll take the broncho.’’ 

Dorothy was silent. She realized that she 
had betrayed herself. The stranger knew that 
Captain Clay was gone, and that she did not 
expect him to return for some time. While 
she tried to think what to do, she held fast to 
the tether ropes of the horses. 

‘Stand right where you are!’’ the man 
cried. ‘‘And let go those ropes !’’ 

Dorothy saw him point something at her, 
and her heart seemed almost to stop. She 
bowed her head as a huge billow of dust broke 
over the place. 

When she looked again, the man was still 
pointing that straight, black thing at her; she 
thought he had not moved at all. 

‘*Do as I tell you! Let go those ropes!’’ 

Just why she failed to obey, Dorothy did 
not know. What she did was to twist the 
ropes once more round her wrist and to move 
a step nearer the wagon, pulling the horses 
after her. 

‘*Stand still !’’ roared the man. 

Dorothy deliberately backed away from him. 


ey 


| 
| 


| that if you tell children over and over to do 





not shoot. Long before, when she was sub- 
stitute teacher in a school, she had learned 


things they never obey you. Just why they 
do not, she had never known. When the 
man again shouted, ‘‘Stop, stop, I tell you, or 
T’ll shoot!’’ she did not feel like stopping. 
She walked as fast as she could go toward the 
wagon. 

The man started to intercept her, and she 
turned to look at him. She suddenly felt that 
the gun he held was not in order—it either 
had no load, or else it was broken. 

It was not easy to mount a horse from the 
ground. When she reached the wagon, she 
thought she would climb from it to Bony’s 
back. Then she would escape, dragging Chey- 
enne by the rope. She began to run. 

The man with his long strides gained on 
her. He was so near when she glanced over 
her shoulder that she saw the thing in his 
hand. 

It was not a gun at all, but something like 
a pair of pruning shears. In her excitement 
Dorothy laughed aloud. 

She was almost at the wagon. But before 
she reached it, the brown horse set his foot 
on a clump of yucca leaves and stumbled. 
Dorothy fell, rolled over once, and began to 
struggle to her feet. Cheyenne had stopped. 

In an instant she was again on her feet; 
but her pursuer had overtaken her. He 
held her with one hand while with the 
other he unwound the tether ropes from her 
wrist. She did not say a word and did not 
struggle. 

When he seized Cheyenne’s shoulder to leap 
upon his back, Dorothy thought that the 
broncho would surely throw him headlong, for 
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he never allowed a rider to mount from the 
ground; but, as if from sheer perverseness, 
this time Cheyenne stood quiet. She then 
hoped that the stranger would touch him with 
a whip. But the man had nothing that he 
could use as a whip, and he merely whistled 
to Cheyenne to proceed. The broncho moved 
off with unusual rapidity; only his jerky gait 
revealed his distaste for having anyone on his 
back. 

Dorothy stood watching while horse and 
man disappeared. It was a bad situation: 
Cheyenne was gone forever; one horse could 
not possibly take them over the mountains; 
they would have to return to the railway, sell 
Bony and proceed by train. It meant delay, 
debt, trouble. 

Dorothy shrugged her shoulders. That 
meant, ‘‘I have done the best I can; let it go.’’ 
All her life she had dismissed things with 
that little shrug. ‘‘It’s too bad!’’ she said 
aloud. But after all, she reflected, who could 
expect a girl to keep a horse thief from taking 
what he wanted ? 

Then, suddenly, she thought of Jonathan 
Reynolds—his smile and his little black eyes. 
Of course the loss of Cheyenne meant finan- 
cial difficulty for her. Now, at the end of 
the first school month, instead of sending 
Jonathan Reynolds a payment, as she had 
promised, she would have to write to him and 
explain. 

‘‘Oh, Icouldn’t!’’ she cried. ‘‘I’d rather— 
anything!’’ She had signed her name to 
that note in Jonathan Reynolds’s desk. ‘‘I 
promise to pay . . . Dorothy Albans Clay.’’ 
All the words of the note came back to her, 


climbed on a wagon wheel, and from the 
wheel sprang to Bony’s back. It was a long 
while since she had ridden without a saddle, 
and a little shiver went through her as she 
pressed her knees against the sides of the 
horse. A yucca, uprooted by the wind, whirled 
by like a kite. Bony snorted and shied. 
‘*Nononsense, Bony !’’ the girl commanded. 
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Forcing the brown horse into the trail, she 
struck him with the tether rope. Her plan 
for recovering the stolen horse was not a very 
good one, she thought; but she had no other. 
As she rode in the direction that the thief had 
taken, she wished she knew how her grand- 
mother had managed it, long before. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THESHADOWOF COMING EVENTS 
Sy Carroll Watson Rankin_2 


Toe Callenders, it was said, 
were never ready for anything; 
the Fords, who lived just across 
the street, thanked heaven that they 
were not like the dilatory Callenders. 
Those who knew both the Fords and 
the Callenders heartily wished that there was 
some feasible way of modifying both families. 

If it rained, the Callenders’ washing was 
sure to be on the line. If it snowed, the 
Callender rugs were always spread on the 
lawn. If unexpected company arrived, the un- 
prepared Callenders were sure to be caught 
without bread, or bedding, or parlor cur- 
tains. 

On the other hand, no shower was ever 
quick enough to catch Mrs. Ford’s linen, no 
snowstorm was ever sufficiently sudden to 
surprise Mrs. Ford’s rugs, no company was 
ever unexpected enough to discover the Ford 
cupboard empty or the house in disorder. 

But there were drawbacks attached to that 





BY DECEMBER 1ST THE FORDS HAD ACCUMULATED EXACTLY A BARRELFUL OF PEBBLES. 


state of affairs. Naturally, the forehandedness 
of Mrs. Ford was accompanied by a great deal 
of steam. When the brisk little lady, who 
kept herself and everyone else thin by worry- 
ing over happenings that had not yet hap- 
pened, was getting ready for such coming 
events as had cast their shadows before, her 
house fairly sizzled. Serene Mrs. Callender’s 
sizzled only when the events were actually on 
the spot. 

Mr. Ford had moments when he feared that 
Elisabeth and Annabel were growing more 
and more like their too forehanded mother. 

‘‘Girls,’? he would say gently, when he 
caught them worrying unnecessarily far in 
advance, ‘‘that bridge isn’t in sight yet, and 
you won’t need to cross it for at least a week. 
If you let coming events cast such enormous 
shadows before, you’ll never be able to crawl 
from under them. This is a nice, pleasant 
moment; let’s enjoy it.’’ 

But it was evident to everyone except Mrs. 
Ford and her two daughters that the trio never 
had time to enjoy any present pleasure because 
it was always so occupied with worrying over 
some pleasure to come. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Ford’s col- 
lars, cuffs and shirts had been laundered by 
what Elisabeth called a ‘‘Continued China- 
man.’’ In the beginning, the laundry work 
had been intrusted to smiling Wing Lee. 
After a while Wing disappeared ; but the cloth- 
ing was called for on Monday, laundered and 
returned on Wednesday, as before. From time 
to time each succeeding Chinaman was noise- 
lessly replaced by another; but those unan- 
nounced changes made no difference with the 





dancing before her eyes, with Jonathan Rey- 
nolds’s face. ; | 





There was no time to wait for her grand- | 


washing. And during all the years, and in 
spite of all the changes, not one cuff was lost, 
not one parcel was delayed. Moreover, the 


Then her own daring frightened her; she | father and very little time to think. With the | Continued Chinaman had never failed to leave 


shut her eyes and waited. But the man did | wind whipping her hair about her face, she | three Chinese lily bulbs at the Fords’ door— 








and likewise at the Callenders’— 
during the first week of each Decem- 
ber. 

By that date the ground was usually 
covered with snow. The Callenders, 
having no foresight, were always 
caught without stones for their lilies—a 
neglect that drove them to using unsightly 
bits of broken flowerpots, broken china or 
lumps of coal, with the result that their lily 
buds always came blighted. 

Not so with the Fords. December ist in- 
variably found them provided with at least 
half a peck of clean, attractive pebbles neatly 
arranged in glass bowls, in readiness for the 
lily bulbs. 

Mrs. Ford, whose lilies certainly grew better 
than anyone else’s, had a theory regarding 
pebbles. She was convinced that no pebble 
should be used a second time; consequently 
the pebbles of each winter were carried away 
with the ashes of each succeeding spring. 
New pebbles were gathered in the 
summer. 

Now, to gather pebbles in Mrs. 
Ford’s inland town, where the soil 
was all clay, was no easy task. 
Pebbles were so scarce and so 
widely scattered that it usually 
took all summer to accumulate 
enough to fill three bowls. 

Elisabeth had been graduated 
from high school in June. The 
excitement of getting ready for the 
event had temporarily banished 
from the minds of the family all 
thought of anything else ; but when 
Mrs. Ford had somewhat settled 
down to everyday matters, she 
suddenly remembered, although it 
was only July, that winter was 
coming. 

‘*Elisabeth,’’ she said, looking 
up from the muff that she was 
relining, ‘‘when you go to, Mar- 
garet’s tea to-day I want you to 
keep your eyes open for stones for 
my lilies. I found three very nice 
ones along that road last summer. ’’ 

‘*But I can’t pick them up in my 
white gloves,’’ Elisabeth objected, 
‘‘and I can’t possibly carry stones 
to a tea.’’ 

‘*Take off one glove and gather 
them on the way home, ’’ suggested 
Mrs. Ford. ‘‘You see, we must 
begin to collect those pebbles at 
once, or we’ll never have enough. ”’ 

‘*Here’s one,’’ said twelve-year- 
old Annabel, sulkily producing a 
small, round object from her pocket. 
‘*T’ve pulled it out at least a dozen times this 
week with my handkerchief. ’’ 

From that time forth no member of the 
Ford family ever left the house without being 
admonished to keep a sharp lookout for peb- 
bles. 

‘‘Now, Emily,’? Mr. Ford would remon- 
strate, ‘‘this pebble business is getting to 
be a nuisance. When I walk out of doors 
I want to look at the blue sky and the green 
trees; you are compelling me to see nothing 
except the dusty road. It costs good money, 
too. Four times this month have I stopped 
the street car, walked back nearly a block, 
waited fifteen minutes for another car and 
paid another fare, just for the sake of pick- 
ing up a few miserable stones. And the 
most troublesome stone of all was only a 
baby’s rattle. Those lilies grow only a foot 
high, but their shadow darkens a whole 
summer. ’’ 

‘*T was perfectly wretched the day of the Cal- 
lenders’ picnic,’’ Elisabeth declared. ‘‘Early 
in the forenoon I tied three jagged stones in 
my only handkerchief. If I needed that hand- 
kerchief once, I needed it forty times. Every 
time I wiped my face—it was such a hot day! 
—I had to stop first to untie those abominable 
scratchy stones. ’’ 

By November, in spite of Mrs. Ford’s ad- 
monishings, there were pebbles enough for 
only one lily. When the Ford household real- 
ized that fact a mild panic ensued. Was it 
possible that the Chinaman’s lilies were actu- 
ally going to find Mrs. Ford unprepared? 
Never! Mrs. Ford hastily called to mind a 
long list of friends who lived near large bodies 
of water. She wrote to them and asked for 
pebbles. She made Elisabeth and Annabel 
write to their friends. She even persuaded 
Mr. Ford to write to his. 








‘‘Why,’’ objected Mr. Ford, ‘‘don’t you let 




















some one person send all you need, instead of 
troubling so many for them?’’ | 

‘Because,’ replied Mrs. Ford triumphantly, | 
‘the things are so heavy that it costs a lot | 
to send them by mail; and I don’t want any 
one person to have to pay for more than a} 
poun ” 

Within a week pebbles began to arrive. 
Agates from Lake Superior, petrified shells 
from Lake Michigan, rounded bits of marble 
from the Atlantic Ocean poured in. Evidently 
the question of postage had not worried the 
senders, for several persons sent at least two 
pounds apiece. Others sent noble boxes by 
express, and one lavish seaside lady forwarded | 
a generous consignment by freight. The post- | 
man grumbled, the expressman growled, but | 
still the pebbles poured in. 

By December 1st the Fords had accumulated | 
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| uneasy. 


| exactly a barrelful of pebbles— more than 
enough for a lifetime of lilies. 

‘*But,’’ said Mr. Ford, eying the barrel 
dubiously, ‘‘this family hasn’t thought of 


| anything except pebbles for five long months, 


and I really don’t think they’re worth it.’’ 
About that time Mrs. Ford began to appear 

She rearranged the pebbles in her 

glass bowls much more frequently than usual, 


| and looked depressed after each visit from the 


Continued Chinaman. 
‘*T don’t know what to think of it,’’ she said 


| on the morning of the15th. ‘‘'There are Chinese 
| lilies all sprouted in Mrs. Callender’s window, 
there are nicely rooted bulbs in Mrs. Case’s | 


parlor, and Mrs. Jayne says that the Chinaman 

brought her bulbs more than two weeks ago. 

He has never waited so long as this.’’ 
‘*What!’’ exclaimed Mr. Ford, in apparent 





astonishment. 
those colossal shadows reached us yet?’’ 


gotten us.’’ 
“T don’t believe it,’’ returned Mrs. Ford. | 
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‘*Haven’t the bulbs that cast | 
| Mrs. Ford. 
‘*Perhaps,’’ suggested Elisabeth, ‘‘he’s for- | 


** All those pebbles and no bulbs!’’ mourned 
‘*4 whole barrelful !’’ 

‘* All that shadow and no substance!’’ mor- 
| alized Mr. Ford. 

** All that fuss for nothing!’’ sighed Elisa- 


‘*T never knew a Continued Chinaman to forget | beth. 


anything. Those bulbs will come in a day or | 
| Ford quietly pocketed a handful of the smallest 
But December went without bringing the | 


two.’ 


But -something came of it, after all. Mr. 


pebbles. After that, whenever he caught Mrs. 


expected bulbs. January ist found the Cal-| Ford or his daughters crossing bridges before 


lenders, who had light-heartedly borrowed a | 
| offender a pebble. 


basketful of the Fords’ superfluous pebbles, 
rejoicing in three bowlfuls of blooming lilies. 
At last Mrs. Ford, feeling all the time that 


it was a very impolite thing to do, questioned | 
| adays, whenever we begin to worry or to make 
“One box glot himself lost on way,”’’ ex- | 
‘*Me glot lily for) 
| that reduces us at once to reason.’’ 


the Chinaman about the long-expected bulbs. 


plained the laundryman. 
only half someblody lis year.’’ 


they came to them, he gravely handed the 
No words were necessary. 

‘*These pebbles,’’ said Elisabeth, peering 
thoughtfully into the barrel one day, ‘‘have 
been a good thing for the Ford family. Now- 


too elaborate plans for any coming event, we 
just think of those lilies that never came, and 





THE BRIDGE TENDER HAD HALF CLOSED THE SECOND GATE, WHEN HE CHANGED HIS MIND AND HASTILY SWUNG IT OPEN. 


side of the road, jumped from the car 
with a wrench in his hand and, lifting 
the hood, began to inspect the spark plugs. 

He was a healthy, well-built, intelligent- 
looking boy of seventeen, with a lean, sun- 
burned face. Clear gray eyes, a straight nose, 
a mouth that showed a sense of humor and | 
a chin that indicated determination were his 
most noticeable features. He was tall for his 
years and had the look of one who spends 
much time out of doors. 

The automobile deserves quite as full a de- 
scription as itsowner. It was small, low hung | 
and light in weight,—more a cycle car than | 
a full-grown runabout,—and was painted a 
bright red, all except the wheels, which were | 
painted black. Its name was ‘‘Puff.’’ There 
was no doubt about the name, for it was con- | 
spicuously painted in black on the gasoline | 
tank behind the seat. 

Tom’s father had proposed calling the car 
‘‘E Pluribus Unum,”’’ since it was decidedly 
one out of many! Tom had built it himself; | 
he had got the parts at secondhand—here, there | 
and anywhere. ‘The small, two -cylinder, | 
twelve-horse-power engine that supplied the | 
motive power Tom had picked up for a song | 
at a repair shop in Kingston. The body he | 
had built himself, and the engine hood he had | 
had made at the local stamping works. You} 
would never have suspected that under the | 
two coats of brilliant red paint the hood was | 
nothing more than a fair quality of zinc! 

The car was air-cooled and chain-driven, 
and when Tom drove it over rough roads it | 
rattled like half a dozen dish pans. But for all | 
that it could do its thirty miles an hour, and | 
perhaps better were it permitted to! Tom) 
had spent most of his spare time that spring | 
in building the car; but he had had a great 
deal of pleasure, to say nothing of his final 
triumph when he made his first trip through | 
Kingston, to the confusion of the scoffers who | 
had predicted failure ! 

But Puff had its troubles, just as larger and 
more expensive cars have theirs, and so far 
that summer much of its life had been spent | 
in the stable, undergoing repairs. If the truth 
were told, however, Tom got almost as much | 
pleasure out of Puff in the stable as he did 
out of Puff on the road, for he was never | 
happier than when he was tinkering with | 
inachinery. 

This morning he had overhauled the little 
‘ar with more than ordinary care, for he was | 
io make the run to Bristol and back, a matter 
of forty-eight miles all told. The trip was in 
the nature of a supreme test of Puff’s endur- 
ance. All had gone well until Kingston lay 

wo miles behind. Then Puff had begun to, 

kip and lose power, and Tom had at last been 
ureed to investigate. 

The investigation, however, was not very 
successful; both spark plugs were bright and | 
“ppeared to be firing perfectly. With a puzzled | 
‘hake of his head, Tom replaced them and | 
‘«gan to survey the wiring. It was at this | 


Tse Burrill drew up in the shade at the 





‘uoment that a sound up the road toward home 
cvew his attention. 


He had barely time to | 





half aloud as he swung 


have to give me something 


| the side of the road, stood 


| satisfaction. 


Fu 


FoF 


“by Ralph ——_ Barbour 






raise his head and look before 


him in a cloud of dust. Uh 
Yet it did not travel so fast U 

that Tom failed to identify 

the make. It was a Spalding of the latest 
model—a big, six-cylinder car painted battle- 
ship gray, with bright red wheels. In the big 
tonneau sat a single passenger, a man in a light 
gray overcoat and a cloth cap. The chauffeur 
was in brown livery. All this Tom saw before 
the car was lost to sight round a bend in the 
road. It did not, he was sure, belong in 


Q_. ya 
a huge touring car raced past FA 


| Kingston, for there was only one six-cylinder 
|automobile in the town, 
| Wright. Probably the car belonged in Bristol, 


and that was a 


for the Spalding factory was in.that city. It 
was doubtless returning from a trip to Kings- 
ton, he concluded. 

He started his engine again and climbed 
back to the seat. Puff started off well, and 


Tom was congratulating himself on having | 


unwittingly repaired the trouble, when again 
the engine began to miss fire. It seemed very 
puzzling. His errand made it necessary for 
him to reach Bristol before the bank closed at 
twelve, and so he did not dare to spend too 


much time on the road. As long as Puff, 
made its twenty miles an hour—and it was | 
doing that and more, as the small speedometer 


showed—he decided that he would keep on. 


After he had delivered the envelope that was | 


in his pocket at the bank and thus done his | 
father’s errand, he would look for the trouble. 

**Tf I can’t find it,’’ he said to himself with 
a smile, ‘‘maybe I’ll drop round to the Spalding 
factory and exchange Puff 
for one of those ‘six-six- 
| ties’! Only,’’ he added 
round the turn, ‘‘they’ll 
to boot !’? 

The next instant he was 
staring ahead with inter- 
est. Beyond, irawn up at 


the big car. The chauf- 
feur was leaning under the 
raised hood and the pas- 
senger was watching from 
the car. As Tom ap- 
proached he slowed Puff 
down a little. He would 
have been less than human 
had he not experienced an instant of mild 
Puff had cost him something 
like eighty dollars, whereas the big Spalding, 


as Tom well knew, was priced at nearly four | 
thousand dollars; and certainly, as far as the now, there’s only forty-six minutes and the | have made. 











man in ‘the gray overcoat 
looked cross and _ irritated, 
and that the chauffeur was 
worried. It seemed rather 
ridiculous for him to offer 
assistance, he reflected, but, nevertheless, he 
stopped. ‘‘I don’t suppose I can be of any 
help, sir?’’ he inquired. 

The man in the car shook his head impa- 
tiently, with only a glance toward him; but 
the chauffeur, casting a quick and wondering 
look over the small car and wiping his hands 
upon a bunch of waste, replied sarcastically, 
‘*Not unless you’ve got a spare cylinder. ’’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried the maninthe car. ‘‘Cylin- 
der gone ?’’ 

‘*Piston’s broken, sir. Thought maybe it 
was only the valve was stuck or something, 
but I guess it’s the piston, all right. ’’ 

‘*But jumping cats!’’ snapped the man in 
the gray coat. ‘‘You can’t mend a broken 
piston rod !’’ 

‘*No, sir.’’ 

‘* And she won’t run?’’ 

‘*No, sir, net to speak of. She’s pushing 
the charge back into the carburetor. We 
might limp along about ten miles an hour, 


Mr. Fletcher, but I shouldn’t like to say that | 


we’d not spoil another cylinder. ’’ 

‘*But I’ve got to get back by eleven! 
| we get another car round here??? 

‘* There’s a garage at Kingston, 
Maybe —’’ 

‘*How far back is it?’’ 

‘*A matter of three miles, I guess. ’’ 

‘*A bout two and a half,’’ Tom corrected. 


Can 


sir. 


The passenger looked at | 
his watch and frowned im- | 


patiently. 

‘*T suppose it would take 
half an hour to get it,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s 10.18 now and 
my train leaves at 11.4. 
There’s less than an hour, 
and I’ve got to get that 


here !’? 
toward Tom. 


run?’’ 

“es, s;** 
Tom a little coldly. He 
did not like to have Puff 
called a ‘‘thing’’! 


‘*Will, eh?’’ snapped the | 
‘*Well, there’s fifty dollars in jt if you’ll | 


man. 


get me to Bristol in time for the 11.4 express. 
Can you do it?’’ 
Tom shook his head. 


‘“‘No,sir. If it’s 10.18 | 


quality of ‘‘get there’? was concerned, the big | distance is twenty-two miles. This car can 


| car was at that moment inferior to the little one. 


As Tom approached, he noticed that the 


do thirty on good roads, but — 
‘*Tut! tat! tut! Any car that can do thirty 





train to Chicago. Look | 
He swung round | 
‘*Will that | 
thing you’ve got there) 


answered | 


can do thirty-five if you push it. I tell you 
I’ll give you fifty dollars if you get me there. 
Isn’t that enough ?’’ 

‘* Plenty, thanks,’’ replied Tom quietly. 
‘“*But I’m not running very well to-day. 
Something wrong with my plugs, I guess; or 
maybe it’s the wiring. Anyway —’’ 

But Mr. Fletcher was already climbing out of 


his car. ‘‘Dennis!’’ he said sharply. ‘‘ Bring 
some spare spark plugs !’’ 
He was across the road in a second. ‘‘Get 


your plugs out,’’ he ordered Tom, ‘‘and see if 
mine will fit. Get-a move on, if you want to 
earn that fifty.’’ 

Tom hesitated for an instant. Then he said, 
‘*T’ll do the best I can, sir.’’ 

By the time the chauffeur had found the 
new plugs Tom had taken the old ones out. 
Fortunately, the new ones fitted and the 
chauffeur quickly screwed them in. As Tom 
connected the wires, Mr. Fletcher issued diree- 
tions to the chauffeur. 

‘*Get my bag, Dennis. Put it between my 

feet here. You stay with the car and I’ll 
send out and have you towed home. Put it 
in the shop and tell Morrison to give you 
something to use while it’s being fixed. Meet 
the 4.10 to-morrow afternoon. All right, son! 
Now let’s see what you can do.’’ He pulled 
his watch out again. ‘‘You’ve got forty-four 
minutes !’’ 
Tom started the engine, sprang to the seat, 
threw in the clutch, changed to high speed 
and bounded gayly off. The seat was narrow 
and low, and Mr. Fletcher, who was of ordi- 
nary height and stockily built, filled his half 
of it to overflowing. 

‘*Most uncomfortable seat I was ever in!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘What make of a car is this, 
| for goodness’ sake ?”’ 
| ‘*Burrill, two-twelve, Model A,’’ replied 
| Tom gravely, clinging to the wheel as the car 
| swung round the next bend in the road. 

‘*Never heard of it,’’ said the other. ‘*Won’t 
it go any faster than this?’’ 

The hand on the speedometer was hovering 
back and forth round thirty. Tom drew the 
throttle down another notch and the hand went 
to thirty-three. The new spark plugs had 
evidently done the work, for there was never 
|a skip now. Puff was running as smoothly as 
a Spalding Six! 

‘‘That’s better!’’ grunted the passenger, 
holding on tight to keep from being jounced 
out. ‘‘If the thing sticks together we may 
make it. How much do they get for these 
| things?’’ 
| ‘It cost me about eighty dollars,’’ answered 
Tom, tooting his horn frantically as he saw a 
wagon ahead. ‘ 

‘‘Oh, secondhand, eh?’’ 

‘*Most of it, sir. I made it myself.’’ 

**Made it yourself!’? There was both sur- 
| prise and admiration in Mr. Fletcher’s tone. 
| ** Well, you’re a mechanic, my boy. I’ll 
| apologize for any disparaging remarks I may 
Sorry if I hurt your feelings.’’ 

‘* That’s all right,’’ replied Tom, as he 
swung almost into the ditch to get round the 
wagon, the driver of which was fast-asleep on 
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the seat. ‘‘It isn’t much of a car, but it does 
pretty well. And I haven’t broken any pistons 
yet!’ 

‘‘Hum!’? said Mr. Fletcher. ‘Well, send 
her along, son. If she’ll keep this up we may 
make it. By Jove, we’ve got to make it! I 
wouldn’t miss that appointment in Chicago 
for a thousand dollars! Let her out another 
notch. You’ve got a straight road.’’ 

But Tom shook his head. ‘‘I’d rather not. 
We can make it this way if nothing happens. ’’ 

Mr. Fletcher grunted. The little car was 
going at its best speed; to Tom, who was 
clutching the wheel with strained muscles and 
intently watching the road ahead, it seemed 
to leap past the fences as if it were alive. 

‘*So you made this yourself?’’ Mr. Fletcher 
said presently. ‘‘Must have been something 
of a job. I’ve made a few myself, but —’’ 

There was a sharp crack! Mr. Fletcher’s 
side of the car suddenly sank, and he grabbed 
wildly at Tom in an effort to keep his balance. 
As Tom set the emergency brake, the car 
swerved and came to a stop. ‘Tom leaped out 
and viewed the damage. 

‘*Spring’s busted, ’’ he reported. 
thought they were too light.’’ 

‘* Spring, eh? Well, she’ll run, 
she?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, but it’s going to be uncomfortable, 
because the body’s right down on the axle on 
your side. ’’ 

‘*H’m, I guess a little more discomfort won’t 
matter! Let’s get on, let’s get on!’ 

They went on, with the speedometer waver- 
ing round thirty-three miles an hour. ‘Twice 
Tom had to slow down: once when the road 
dipped and turned sharply under a railway 
bridge, and again when they passed through 
the little village of West Adams. At intervals 
Mr. Fletcher, carefully releasing his hold on 
the car, took out his watch and reported the 
time: 

‘«Ten thirty-eight, ’’ he said, as they speeded 
up again beyond West Adams. ‘‘How much 
farther?’’ 

‘* About twelve miles. We’ll do it if —’’ 

‘*We’ve got to do it!’’ 

A few minutes later Mr. Fletcher sniffed the 
air. ‘‘She’s heating up, isn’t she? Got water 
in your radiator?’’ 

‘*No, sir; she’s air-cooled. ’’ 

**Smells like it !’? 

A long hill rose in front, and Tom pulled 
down his throttle another notch or two. Puff 


‘*T always 


won’t 


But the station. was in sight, and beside the pushed up the steps of a parlor car as the train 
platform stood the long express. Still honking moved off. Ten minutes later, at the bank, 
wildly, Puff dashed through the slow-moving | Tom put a question to the man at the window: 

| traftic and pulled up with a jerk at the plat-| ‘‘Is there a Mr. Fletcher who lives here in 
|form. Waving at the engineer, Mr. Fletcher | Bristol, sir?’’ 

| tumbled out. ‘* Fletcher? Certainly. 
| **Bagl’? he cried. Fletcher lives here. ’’ 

| ‘Tom pushed it across with one foot. ‘* And—and what does he do, please ?’’ ; 

| ‘Thanks! I’ll have to send—that fifty. ‘‘Do? Why, makes automobiles, of course! 
| What’s—the name?”’ Haven’t you ever heard of the Spalding car?’’ 

‘“‘Tom Burrill, sir, but I don’t want any| ‘‘Oh!’? murmured Tom. 
money. ’’ ‘*Made right here in Bristol. 

** All abo-o-oard !’’ called the conductor. boy.’”’ 

‘*Nonsense! Tom Burrill? Live in Kings-| ‘‘Not bad,’’ replied Tom carelessly as he 


Mr. Henry L. 





A fine car, my 


| 
| 
| 


ton? You’ll hear from me—day or two! By!’’ | turnedaway. “Weak in the cylinders, though.” 
| Mr. Fletcher rushed away, and was half| Four days later at breakfast Tom received 





a letter in an envelope that bore the words, 
‘Spalding Automobile Company, Bristol.’’ 

The inclosure was brief. He read: 

Dear Sir. We are instructed by the President, 
Mr. Henry L. Fletcher, to deliver to you or your 
order one of our Model 14 Runabouts, fully 
equipped. The car is here at your disposal. 
Kindly call or send for it at your convenience. 
Awaiting your instructions, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
Spalding Aut bile Company, 
per W. W. Morrison, Manager. 

‘*And what,’’ inquired Tom’s father a little 
later, ‘‘will you call this new automobile of 
yours? E Pluribus Fletcher?’’ 

Tom did not hesitate. ‘‘I guess,’’ said he 
loyally, ‘‘I’ll call it Puff the Second. ’’ 





& WHAT MEDICINE HAS FOUND 2. 


IL THE CONQUEST OF YELLOW FEVER 


“iy William C. ome 
SurgeonSeneral of the 


S far back as we have any history of | plants that were originally confined to America 
A and that man has scattered over the world. So, 
with the discovery of America by the Euro- 
pean, the yellow-fever germ rapidly spread to 
other parts of the world. The. old sailing 
vessel played an important part in helping it to 
spread. The tanks in which fresh water was car- 
ried were particularly well adapted for breeding 
the stegomyia—the yellow-fever mosquito. 


mankind,—some six or eight thousand 

years, the human race has been 
afflicted with disease. Some diseases, how- 
ever, have recently been discovered that in 
early historic times were entirely unknown to 
a large part of mankind. 

Of such diseases yellow fever is the best 
example that comes to mind. Historically, we 
can see plainly enough that yellow fever-was 
entirely unknown until the discovery of Amer- 
ica in the fifteenth century. At that time 
it was confined to a very limited area on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. With the advent 
of the Spaniards, yellow fever was spread far 
and wide in the region that borders on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

If we examine carefully into the origin of 
infectious diseases, we see that each must have 
originated in some one limited part of the 
earth’s surface, and that then, as man began 
to move about and to travel, it slowly spread 


YELLOW FEVER GIRDLES THE 
EARTH. 


Y the first half of the nineteenth century, 
B yellow fever had spread far beyond the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. Philadelphia, New York, 
and all the seacoast towns of the United 
States were being devastated by it. France, 


5, TAD. 


wherever man lived. The spreading during 
the early zons of man’s existence must have 
been exceedingly slow. 


took the hill flying, and Mr. Fletcher grunted 
in unwilling admiration. 

‘*Lots of power! What’s that?’’ 

A dull pounding noise was coming from 
under the car. 

‘* Flat tire,’’ said Tom. 
on the rim.’’ 

‘*'Ten forty-seven |’? Mr. Fletcher announced. 
‘*Can we do it?’’ 

‘*If she’ll hold together! 
six miles, I think.’’ 

‘‘When you get this side of town, where the 
two roads branch at the powder factory, take 
the right. It’s a poor road, but it’s a mile 
shorter and goes straight to the station. ’’ 

Bumpity-bump ! went the body against the 
axle! Thumpity-thump! went the wheel 
with the flat tire. Honk! honk! went the 
horn. The little car tore along. Five minutes 
later the smoke pall above Bristol was in 
sight. The road grew rougher and wagons 
began to dispute the way. At the powder 
factory Tom swung to the right on a road 
that was rutted by heavy teaming. 

‘‘Just fifty-seven !’’ shouted Mr. Fletcher 
above the noise. - 

Tom nodded. Ahead of them the city, with 
its tall chimneys belching smoke, was now in 
plain sight. Puff jumped and careened, but 
kept its pace. Three miles more and seven 


‘*We’ll have to run 
HOW THE GERM TRAVELED. 


ITHIN the last half century we have 

W learned that several of the infectious 

diseases are caused by germs—micro- 
seopic animal and vegetable parasites that have 
become parasitic to man. Some of those para- 
sites are common to man and to certain of the 
lower animals; some live only in man. They 
rapidly multiply to enormous numbers in the 
human system, and their excretions, known as 
toxins, cause the symptoms. Each class of 
germs excretes a toxin entirely different from 
the toxin of any other class, and each toxin 
causes in the animal or the human being 
affected a group of symptoms entirely different 
from the group of symptoms caused by any 
other toxin. The groups of symptoms are 
recognized as the various infectious diseases, 
known as yellow fever, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
alid so on. 

The germ of yellow fever is a minute animal 
parasite. It has not even now been detected 
with the microscope, but in all its activities 
minutes left! it is so similar to the malarial parasite that 

Suddenly an exclamation of dismay from his | we know it must be much the same. As we 
companion’ sent Tom’s gaze traveling far up| have seen, this yellow-fever animal at first 
the road. A quarter of a mile ahead a draw- | was confined to a small part of the region that 
bridge spanned a river, and approaching it | borders the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
from downstream was a tugboat. Even as Sea. 

Tom looked little puffs of gray steam rose| It is easy to understand that man, with his 
from the tug, and an instant later the whistle | vastly superior intelligence, would be able to 
blasts from it reached him. She was signaling | travel far and wide, and would therefore 
for the draw ; the tender already had begun to | spread through the world more rapidly than 
swing the gates. | theanimals. When history began, man already 

‘That settles it!’? groaned Mr. Fletcher. | existed in every part of the earth. The horse, 

Tom calculated the distance, pulled down | for example, had excellent powers of locomo- 
the throttle, and Puff sprang madly forward. | tion, but not nearly so great intelligence as 

‘*Reach past me and blow the horn!’’ Tom man; it had, therefore, not succeeded in 
gasped. spreading so far. The yellow-fever germ had 

Mr. Fletcher obeyed. Honk! honk! honk! | hardly spread at all, and was barely able to 
shrieked the little car. The bridge tender had | maintain its existence on a very narrow part 
closed one of the two gates on the farther side | of the earth’s surface. 
and was hurrying toward the other. | As man rose in the scale of civilization, he 


It’s only about 





Honk ! | 
honk! honk! Then he heard, paused, looked | began to trade and to travel and to use other 
from car to tugboat and, raising a hand, | means of transportation than those furnished 
warned them back. | by his own body, such as the horse, wagons 
But Tom never hesitated. On rushed the and ships. As he perfected his means of 
car. The bridge was only a hundred feet | transportation, and as traveling rapidly in- 
away now, and Mr. Fletcher, shouting unin- | creased, he became the means whereby many 
telligible words, was working the horn madly. | forms of life were rapidly spread over the 
The bridge tender had half closed the second world from the limited regions in which they 
gate, when he changed his mind and hastily | had originated. 
swung it open. There was a roar of planks| Cattle afford an example of an animal that 








Italy and Spain had severe epidemics of 
yellow fever. In South America it had ap- 
peared as far south as Buenos Aires in Argen- 
tina and Valparaiso in Chile, and it seemed 
as if it were sure in a short time to have in 
its grasp the teeming populations of India 
and China. 3 

Now, if all animal life as it now exists in 
the world is descended from some one original 
cell, we can see that cells are not now being 
created from inanimate matter. It is fairly 
certain, therefore, that, if the last horse in the 
world should die, that species of animal would 
never again be seen on this planet. We can 
look back through geological history and see 
that hundreds and thousands of animals have 
disappeared from natural causes and have 
never reappeared. Many species of animals 
and birds have disappeared even within the 
memory of man. 

The yellow-fever germ reached its greatest 
diffusion about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Since that time its habitat has 
become rapidly circumscribed, and the yellow- 
fever germ lives now in only a few places— 
chiefly Guayaquil in Ecuador, and Manaos and 
Pernambuco in Brazil. 

In 1901 a board of army doctors, of which 
Maj. Walter Reed was chairman, discovered 
that the female stegomyia mosquito conveyed 
yellow fever from man to man; that it took 
from three to six days for the disease to appear 
in the human being after he had been bitten 
by the infected mosquito; that the sick person 
could infect mosquitoes only in the first three 
days of sickness; and that the body of a person 
who had died of yellow fever, and the clothing, 
bedding or material of that kind used by a yel- 
low-fever patient, did not convey the disease. 

The board also found that, after the mosquito 
bit the person sick with yellow fever, a period 
of about fifteen days elapsed before she herself 
became infectious. 


THE DEADLY STEGOMYIA. 


E already knew a great deal about the 

\ \ life history of the mosquito before 
the Reed board made its discoveries. 

We knew that the stegomyia mosquito laid her 


‘eggs in batches of about one hundred in water 


such as is contained in cisterns and water bar- 


| rels round human habitations ; that in a climate 
| like that of Havana it took about three days 
| for the larve to hatch; that the larva spent 


its whole life of six days in the water, but 
that during that time it was an air-breathing 
insect, and had to come to the surface fre- 


under flying wheels, a swerve, the sound of a | has spread to the Western Hemisphere by the | quently for air. 


rear hub glancing from the end of the closed | agency of man. 
gate, and they were over. 
wrathful tender shook his fist in the air! | 

‘“Three minutes past !’’? gasped Mr. Fletcher. 


The wild turkey is an ex- 


There are some seven hundred species of 


Behind them a ample of a bird that has spread to the Old mosquitoes, of which the stegomyia is one, 
| World through the same agency. The Irish | and all those different species vary much in 
| potato, Indian corn and tobacco are examples of | their habits. The peculiarity of the stegomyia 
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is that it is one of the weakest of all mosqui- 
toes in its flight, and that it consequently 
stays very near to the place where it was 
born. As the breeding places that it prefers 
—water barrels and cisterns—are exclusively 
near human habitations, the stegomyia has 
become a house and town mosquito. 

Another peculiar thing about all species of 
mosquitoes is that before laying her eggs the 
female requires a meal of blood. She has a 
biting apparatus with which she can pierce 
the skin of animals, birds and reptiles, and 
get blood. The male does not need blood, and 
so has no such apparatus and cannot bite. 
The ordinary food of all mosquitoes is the 
vegetable juices of plants. 

In the light of the discoveries made by the 
Reed board, and of the knowledge they already 
had of the habits of the stegomyia mosquito, 
sanitarians have been able entirely to control 
yellow fever and to banish it from haunts in 
which it formerly flourished. 

In general, the methods for suppressing 
yellow fever in a city like Havana were 
these: All pools and puddles about the city in 
which the stegomyia mosquito could breed were 
drained and done away with; if for any reason 
they could not be drained, they were covered 
with kerosene. Oil spreads so easily on the 
surface of water that a very small quantity 
of it will cover a large surface. Whén the 
mosquito larva comes up to the surface to 
breathe, it thrusts its breathing apparatus into 
the film of oil. The breathing tubes become 
clogged and the insect dies. 


’ THE FEVER CONQUERED. 


LL water barrels and cisterns were so pro- 
tected by wire netting that mosquitoes 
could not get into them. Bottles, old cans 

or other vessels that could hold rain water 
were collected or destroyed. By those methods, 
carefully carried out, the stegomyia mosquito 
within the city limits was destroyed. 

All persons sick of yellow fever were care- 
fully screened, so that no mosquitoes could get 
at them and thereby become infected. All 
houses where a yellow-fever case had occurred, 
and the adjoining houses, were carefully fumi- 
gated, in order to kill any mosquitoes that 
might have become infected. 

By those methods Havana was freed from 
yellow fever in the course of about eight 
months. The same methods were followed at 
Panama with like success. 

The work of American sanitarians at Havana 
and at Panama has shown that yellow fever 
can be banished at small cost from its favorite 
abiding place. We know that the same meas- 
ures used at Havana and Panama would also 
drive yellow fever from Guayaquil, Manaos 
and Pernambuco. a 

When the last yellow-fever germ in the world 
has been killed, we know that yellow fever 
can never occur again, no matter what combi- 
nation of insanitary conditions may arise. 
Yellow fever could no more again trouble man 
than the horse could return to be his servant, 
if the last horse had died. Plainly, a little 
effort on the part of Brazil and Ecuador to 
exterminate the stegomyia mosquitoes in the 
cities mentioned would forever free mankind 
from all danger from yellow fever—a disease 
that a hundred years ago threatened to become 
the scourge of the race. 

The permanent extinction of yellow fever 
seems so important to the world that other 
nations might be expected to lend a helping 
hand to Ecuador and Brazil in this matter. 
If the last yellow-fever germ could be killed, it 
would be the first known instance of a disease’s 
being swept from the face of the earth. I am 
quite certain that $500,000, judiciously spent, 
would accomplish that object. That is entirely 











within the means of many men. What a 
proud and happy thought it would be to some 
human being to know that the first disease to 


be e 
cot and that mankind could never again 


pow from yellow fever! 


WILDERNESS MONEY 
= ®By Frank Lillie Pollock? + 


a: In eight Chapters. Chapter Seven: ‘a 


door. At last some one raised a window 
in the second story, and a voice called 
rather crossly through the darkness. 
‘*‘Tt’s Harman!’’ Carl cried. ‘‘I’ve come 
to pay your money. ’’ 


N AIN and again Carl hammered at the | 


‘*Too late. I’m abed,’’ answered Mr. Farr. 
‘*Come in to-morrow. ’’ 
‘*Not much!. It’s due to-day, and you 


wouldn’t give me any extra time. I’m not 
taking any chances. ’’ 

Mr. Farr chuckled and left the window. 
They heard him stirring round, and presently 
saw the light of a lamp. After a minute he 
opened the front door, and conducted them 
into the sitting room. 

Carl produced the check. Farr examined it 
carefully, wrote a receipt, and gave them a 
check of his own in change. 

‘*I’m obleeged for the money,’’ he said, 
‘*but you needn’t have been in sucha hurry.’’ 

‘Tt was your fault. You said, you know —’’ 

‘*Yes, but I couldn’t foreclose the mortgage 


without giving you thirty days’ notice. You | 


had a whole month yet to pay in. Guess you 
didn’t read the terms of the mortgage. That’s 
why I wouldn’t take your twenty dollars for 
a week’s time. ’’ 

‘‘Why—why, I thought, ’’ Carl stammered. 


‘*That I’d take the bees away from you | 
to-morrow? Foreclosing a mortgage is a slower | 
But anyway I’m not such | 


business than that. 
a hard customer as you think, and I wouldn’t 
have shut down on you.’’ 

‘I’m sorry, Mr. Farr! We didn’t under- 
stand!’’ cried Alice, and she held out her 
hand impulsively. 

‘““That’s all right, young lady. You didn’t 
know anything about business, of course, and 
I did. That’s all right. Now, how did the 
bees pan out for you?’’ 

Carl briefly told their misfortunes, and after 


a few minutes’ talk they went back to the | 


hotel, leaving Mr. Farr to return to bed. 

They expected Bob to come up on the train 
the next morning, and so waited to meet him; 
but he failed toarrive. They thought it unwise 
to stay away from the bee yard and embarked 
immediately for the voyage up the river. 

It was a fine, sunny morning. The rains 
had broken the drought, and the moist heat 
that makes good honey weather was in the 
air; but the honey séason was over. 

Now that they had paid the money, Carl 
and Alice felt the reaction from the fatigue 
and excitement of the last few weeks. The 
thought of their finances depressed them. 
They had not $200 in the world. 

‘“*And no hope of anything more from the 
bees this year,’’ said Alice. 

‘*Worse than that. We’ll probably have to 
feed them sugar for wintering — perhaps a 
hundred dollars’ worth. It’ll leave us nearly 
broke, I’m afraid. Alice, we’ll have to go to 
the city and do as I propo 

They were silent for a long while; then 
Alice, trying to make her voice sound hopeful, 
said, ‘‘Anyhow, we’ve got a lot of valuable 
property, and next year —’’ 

‘*Hark !’’ Carl interrupted. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

The canoe had been drifting, and there was 
dead silence in the wilderness. A jay called 
noisily from a tree top, and then again silence 
fell. After a minute, as Alice listened, she 
heard a deep, murmurous hum that seemed to 
come from the woods along the shore. 

‘*Sounds like bees,’’ said Alice. 

‘*It is bees, ’’ said Carl, after listening a little 
longer. ‘‘They must be our bees. But what 
are they after ?’’ 

The boat was almost two miles from home. 

‘‘T hope they’re not after Larue again,’’ 
Carl remarked. ‘‘I suppose they’ve found a 
wild bee tree and are robbing it.’’ 

But after a few minutes Carl grew so curious 
that he went ashore and tried to follow the 
fight of the bees. Presently Alice heard him 
calling in great excitement. 

She hurried after him. He was standing at 
the edge of a great burned slash that extended 
for fully two miles. It was studded with 
charred, spike - branched trees and second- 
srowth hemlock, tangled with berry bushes, 

ind choked with quantities of a weed that 

<rew a yard or more high and that bore spikes 
f brilliant crimson-pink flowers. 

On the nearest of the weeds Alice saw half a 
dozen bees, and from the whole tract resounded 
the deep, busy hum that they had heard from 
the river. 

‘‘D’you know what that is?’’ cried Carl, 
dancing with exultation. ‘‘ Willow - herb! 

l'ireweed !?? 

Willow-herb, also called ‘‘fireweed’’ because 
it springs up in the track of forest fires, is one 


| It flowers in late summer, and lasts until frost 
|kills it. A single colony of bees has been 
known to gather more than a hundred pounds 
of the finest honey from this plant alone. It 
does not grow in the settled parts of the coun- 
try, and because the Harmans had never seen 
it in profusion, they had never thought of 
including it among their prospective resources. 

“O Carl!’’ cried Alice. ‘‘We may get a 
crop, after all. Let’s hurry home and see 
what the bees are doing.’’ 

Burning with impatience, they hastened 
home as fast as they could paddle. Without 
waiting to fasten the boat, they rushed to the 
bee yard. There was a 
heavy roar in the air; 
| bees were coming in by 
| thousands, laden with 
honey. Carl joyously 
seized his sister and 
hugged her. 

‘“*Tt’s too good to be 
true! If it only lasts! 
Won’t Bob be astonished 
when he gets here?’’ 

Bob did not arrive 
until late the next after- 
noon. He had walked 
;out from Morton, and 
was very tired. He had 
probably been consider- 
|ing the state of their 
| finances, for he seemed 
depressed. But Carl and 
Alice said nothing about 
the sudden change in 
their prospects. 

The bees had stopped 
flying for the day, but 
from all the hives came 
a heavy roar. The new 
honey was being rip- 
ened. After a minute or 
|two Bob noticed the 
roar, and stopped to lis- 
| ten. 

‘* Been feeding them ?’’ 
he asked at last, with a 
perplexed look on his 
face. 

**No,’’ answered Carl 
gravely. 

‘*Surely they can’t 
have been gathering any- 
thing?”’ 

‘*Can’t have been 
gathering anything ?’’ 
Carl cried, unable to 
withhold the news any 
longer. ‘‘I guess those 
bees have gathered about 
a thousand pounds of 
honey in the last two 
days. The fireweed is in bloom, Bob. We 
never thought of that, did we? It yields honey 
by the ton, and if we have rain enough we’ll 
get our eighteen-hundred-dollar crop yet!’’ 

Bob could hardly believe the news until he 
had looked into some of the supers himself, 
where great patches of clear, white honey 
already showed. Then his enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. 

‘*T was just beginning to think we’d been 
great fools to go into this apiary game,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But this puts a different color on it. 
If we only have the right weather !’’ 

For the next three days the weather was 
perfect and the bees did marvelously well. 
Since it was so late in the season, there was 
not much danger of their swarming, and the 
apiarists had nothing to do. They explored 
the woods for fireweed, and found it blooming 
in profusion. ‘There was forage for hundreds 
of colonies. 

Raspberries were ripe now, and the Har- 








| 








IT WHEELED 


honey tins. 

It was the fruitful season of the wilderness. 
Game was growing more plentiful. The woods 
and streams were full of the new broods of 
| partridges and ducks; hares were everywhere ; 
and once, while picking berries, Carl caught 
a glimpse of a black bear. Although he took 
the rifle with him after that, he never again 
caught sight of the animal. 

All through the latter part of August the 
weather remained warm and clear. Little rain 
fell, but light showers came often enough to 
keep the plants secreting honey. The bees 
| were at work nearly every day. 
| Most of the colonies had filled each an extract- 

ing super. Some had filled two. Nearly all the 
| damaged comb-honey sections that had been 
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| 


xtinguished had come to its end through | bees refilled the combs with alacrity. The his head out of the thicket a hundred yards 


Harmans would have a good deal of section | away; 
honey to sell, after all. 

‘*T don’t believe I ever saw a honey flow 
last so well,’’ said Alice. ‘‘It surely can’t | 
last much longer, and I’m almost afraid to 
look out every morning.’’ 

They expected frost any day now, but for 
another full week the honey flow continued 
uninterrupted. 

Then one evening the wind shifted into the 
north and the temperature went down—not to 
frost, but low enough to stop the secretion of 
nectar. The bees were idle. It grew slightly 
warmer after a day or two, then colder; when 
Carl went out early the next morning, he saw 
the hive covers white with hoarfrost. 

‘*That’s the end!’’? he said. ‘‘We can’t 
complain, for it’s lasted wonderfully.’’ 

That day the fireweed flowers hung wilted | 
in the sunshine. ‘The season wasover. Noth- | 
ing remained except to extract and sell the 
honey ; but it was better to leave it in the hives 
to ripen for another week. 

Frost fell on three successive nights, and 
the maples began to turn crimson. Then the | with him somehow.’’ 
weather grew sunny and warm, but there was| For some time they discussed methods of 


then he emerged and walked slowly up 
| the shore, with his rifle over his shoulder. 

Presently there came a how! from the dog, 
which had rushed into the bee yard. He had 
blundered into the hive that the deer had 
struck,.and was rolling over with brown knots 
of bees clinging to him everywhere. 

Larue ran toward him, but the dog leaped 
up and, yelping with pain, bolted into the 
woods. He was evidently done with hunting 
for that day. 

The boys stepped back noiselessly and lay 
down close under the cedars. They heard 
Larue muttering angrily and quite expected 
him to ‘‘shoot up’’ the apiary; but no shot 

| sounded, and after a time they heard him go 
into the woods again. 

‘*Isn’t that just our luck !’’ Carl whispered. 
‘‘We’re always running afoul of that fellow. 
Now he’s got another grievance against us. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see how we dare go away for the 
| winter and leave all these bees here,’’ said 
| Bob. ‘‘He’d ruin the whole outfit before 

spring. We’ve absolutely got to make peace 





DRAWN BY H. C. EOWARDS 


mans picked them by quarts. With some sugar | 
that was left, Alice made a great quantity of | 
jam, with which she filled all the remaining | 


of the best honey-yielding plants in America. | | extracted were put back in the hives, and the | 


nothing for the bees. The woods became a|placating him. When they felt sure that he 
had gone a safe dis- 
tance, they set to work 
to clear up the rubbish 
round the apiary. 

But it was too great a 
task for two pairs of 
hands. They worked for 
several hours without 
making much impres- 
sion on the tangles of 
dead brush. They at 
last realized that they 
would have to burn off 
the underbrush. They 
could do it without dan- 
ger some day when the 
wind blew toward the 
water. 

The warm, dry weather 
was excellent for ripen- 
ing the honey in the 
hives, and in a few days 
they began to extract 
again. There was no 
desperate hurry this 
time, and they spent a 
whole week in taking off 
the crop, extracting it 
and casing up the sec- 
tions and tins. 

The crop was a little 
more than seven thou- 
sand pounds of liquid 
honey, and eighty dozen 
sections, nearly all of the 
faney grade. Besides, 
there were about a hun- 
dred pounds of honey 
that they kept for their 
own consumption and 
to give away. Some of 
that they intended to 
give Larue if they could 
thereby bring about 
peace between them- 
selves and the squatter. 

‘*Well, we’re not mak- 
ing $1,800,’’ said Bob. 
‘*But we ought to get 
flare of color. The air was soft and hazy. | $700 for the extracted honey and about $200 
When Bob returned one evening from a shop- for these sections. With what we sold before, 
ping. trip to Morton he reported that the | that eomes to over $1,500.’’ 
village was smoky, and that bad forest fires| ‘‘ Besides, we won’t need to feed an ounce 
were raging about twenty miles to the west. of sugar for winter,’’ said Alice. ‘‘The hives 

The woods were unusually dry. Near the| are so heavy that they seem as if they were 
cabin there was not much danger, however, | nailed down.’’ 
for the river made a good fire guard on one | | But they did not get so much for their honey 
side, and the woods near it were of green hem- | | as they expected. The market seemed to have 
lock and tamarack, which would not readily | | weakened. They received only 9% cents for 
carry fire. | the extracted honey, and $2.25 for the sections. 

But they were anxious about the new yard | That brought them $845, however; and be- 
by the lake, which was surrounded by acres of | sides they got $40 for a hundred pounds of 
dead brush. The boys went over one morn- | beeswax from the melted-up cappings and bits 
ing with axes to clear out a belt round the|of comb. That $40 Bob and Carl voted to 
hives. Alice as her fee for uncapping. 

When they were half a mile from the lake| There was not much left to do except to pre- 
they caught the distant, resonant bay of a pare the bees for winter, but that meant making 
hound somewhere off to the west. | winter packing cases for the bees at the lake. 

‘‘Some one’s breaking the game laws,’’ re- | Bob ordered a load of lumber and a keg of nails 
marked Bob, for the open season for deer was|in Morton and had it hauled directly to the 
still far off. ‘‘Probably one of those half-| new yard and piled beside the hives. 
breeds from Morton. ’’ | For several days heavy clouds of smoke had 

The baying came nearer, and by the time | hung in the west. The boys had not yet found 
they approached the lake it sounded so close | time to clear the lake shore. They planned to 
that they stopped in the underbrush to watch. | do the job when they made the winter cases 

In a few minutes a crash sounded in the there; but a couple of mornings later Alice 
woods, and a small buck dashed out tothe water. | ran into the cabin with a frightened look on 
Instantly a rifle cracked from somewhere down | her face. 
the shore. The deer swerved straight toward| ‘‘There’s smoke in the north—toward the 
the boys; then, catching sight of them, it lake!’’ she cried. 
wheeled in a panic and went straight over the, Bob and Carl hurried to look. Smoke was 
bee yard, clearing the hives in great bounds. | certainly rolling up in the direction of the 

Crack ! crack! crack ! came the reports of | lake; and yet the wind was in the south. 
agun. But the buck, apparently untouched, | ‘‘How can fire have started there? It would 
vanished into the woods. It left a hive with have come past here first, with this wind 
the cover kicked off and a cloud of angry bees | blowing!’’ said Carl, astounded. 
hovering over it. | ‘*A)) that dead rubbish by the lake has 

In another minute the dog came up on the hot | caught !’’ exclaimed Bob. ‘‘What fools we 
trail, yelping and quivering with excitement. | were not toattend to it! It’ll go like kindling. 

‘‘Why, that’s Larue’s hound!’’ whispered | We’ve got to check it, and check it at once. 
Carl. | Get your axe—quick—Carl, and run!’’ 

A moment later the squatter himself thrust TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN A PANIC AND WENT STRAIGHT OVER THE BEE YARD, 
CLEARING THE HIVES IN GREAT BOUNDS. 


| 























JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE 
(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH). 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


URE thoughts are to your mind what pure 
air is to your lungs. 


If, when done, you’d wish none knew it, 
Don’t do it! 


HE only shadow that a man need fear is 
the one he himself casts by standing in 
his own light. 


EALERS in chemical fertilizers do not 

quote prices in their 1916 catalogues, for 
no one knows from day to day whether they 
can be supplied at any price. Potash is espe- 
cially scarce. Fruit growers who used to pay 
forty dollars a ton for muriate of potash, year 
in and year out, cannot get it now for less than 
five hundred dollars. 


N some of the states that now forbid the 

liquor traffic, the National Dairy Council 
is working to extend the use of milk as a 
beverage. Americans now spend in a year five 
dollars and ninety-two cents apiece for milk, 
and about twenty dollars apiece for alcoholic 
drinks. Thanks to the investigations of Metch- 
nikoff, the consumption of buttermilk is already 
many times what it was a few years ago. 


HE proverbial white elephant is easy to 

dispose of in comparison with the 260,- 
000,000 gallons of vodka that the Russian gov- 
ernment has on hand. Inventors are trying 
to. find a way to convert it into motor fuel or 
something else of general use, but the finance 
minister urges that it be destroyed, lest some 
future administration yield to the temptation 
to turn it into money by selling it as a beverage. 

HE National Council of the Boy Scouts of 

America, which met in Washington last 
month, reported 176,000 Scouts in the country 
and 7,000 Scout masters. Last year was far 
the most prosperous of any since the movement 
began, six years ago; the increase in member- 
ship was forty-six per cent. About 3,500 troops 
meet in churches, and 3,000 others in school 
houses, armories or other community buildings. 


R. Louis D. Brandeis is not the first Jew 
to whom has been offered a place on the 
Supreme Court, although most of the com- 
ments on his nomination have had it that way. 
Two generations ago President Pierce urged 
Judah P. Benjamin of Louisiana to accept such 
an appointment, but Mr. Benjamin declined. 
Later he became Secretary of State for the Con- 
federacy, and after the war went to England, 
where he had a distinguished career in the 
British courts. 
HAT interesting stories lie hidden behind 
the contributions to the ‘‘ conscience 
fund’’ in Washington! On one day recently 
the fund received two additions, one of which 
was a check for forty-eight hundred and 
seventy -six dollars and fifty cents from a 
New York lawyer on behalf of an unnamed 
client; the other, two dimes from Michigan, 
wrapped in an unsigned note suggesting that 
the money be used toward the support of a 
minister of the gospel. 


T is the aim of teachers in the public schools 
to inculcate such respect for the flag that 
their pupils will instinctively uncover when 
it goes by. That they are having at least a 


English to rescue the flag and hold it on high. 
A subscriber who has been reading Homer 
Greene’s excellent story, ‘‘The Flag,’’ was 
moved to write us of the incident. 


® © 


“WITHOUT WARNING.” 


HE new submarine policy of Germany 

seems to have been suggested by a pro- 

posal that Secretary Lansing put forth 
in a note to Germany and Great Britain; but 
the German government has elaborated it 
almost beyond recognition. 

With the object of limiting submarine war- 
fare and putting a stop to the drowning of 
noncombatants,—men, women and children, 
—Mr. Lansing proposed on the one hand to 


.| Great Britain that it discontinue the practice 


of placing guns for defense on merchant ships, 
and on the other hand to Germany that it 
pledge itself not to destroy unarmed vessels 
without giving the crews and passengers on 
them a chance to escape. The two proposals 
were part of a general plan to make submarine 
warfare less inhumane. 

Great Britain refused to prohibit merchant 
vessels from carrying guns for defensive pur- 
poses, which is a right that nearly all of the 
commercial nations have recognized. There- 
upon Germany gave notice that it will regard 
as an enemy warship any merchant vessel 
belonging to subjects of an enemy country if 
it carries a gun, and will attack and sink it 
without warning; and that citizens of neutral 
countries who travel on such vessels will do so 
at their own risk. The attempt to limit the 
submarine peril has therefore not merely failed 
but has extended and intensified the peril: 

Without discussing the question whether such 
warfare accords with the principles of human- 
ity and civilization,—a matter on which every 
reader will have his own opinion, —it is evi- 
dent that the new policy presents great diffi- 
culties both to citizens of neutral countries and 
to Germany itself. 

How is an American to know whether a 
steamship on which he wishes to take pas- 
sage is armed? ‘The officers of the ship do not 
advertise the fact of its being armed. If they 
have a gun they conceal it, and the passenger 
is not aware that he is taking a risk when he 
goes on board a ‘‘liner,’? which Germany has 
promised not to sink without warning. We 
may fairly contend that Germany has no 
right to compel American citizens to inves- 
tigate — which they are not in a position to 
do thoroughly — whether vessels on which 
they take passage are armed, and in case they 
fail to discover a hidden gun perhaps to pay 
for the failure by losing their lives. 

On the other hand, how is the commander 
of a German submarine to know whether a 
vessel is armed, even when he gets within 
a hundred yards of it? Will he take the risk 
of torpedoing it on suspicion? Or, indeed, is 
ita risk? Suppose he should make a mistake 
and sink an unarmed vessel that had Ameri- 
cans on board. How easy it would be for 
him to reject and deny evidence that it was 
unarmed, even-though Germany could have 
no evidence that it carried a gun. 

Apparently, we have not yet come to the end 
of our contest for the rights of neutrals to 
travel the sea in safety. 


® © 


JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 


O the boys of this generation read 
D ‘*Cudjo’s Cave’’ and ‘‘Neighbor Jack- 

wood’’ and ‘‘Tinkham Brothérs’ Tide 
Mill’’? Probably they have heard of Darius 
Green and his flying machine, but it is to be 
feared that those books by Mr. Trowbridge 
that gave such delight to their fathers and 
grandfathers have seemed old-fashioned to 
them—or that newer books and less worthy 
books for boys have displaced the Trowbridge 
books on the family shelves. 

For a long period of years there was no 
writer so well known to the boys of America 
as Mr. Trowbridge, who died only. the other 
day in his eighty-ninth year. He lived to 
see generation after generation of his readers 
‘outgrow’? his books—which is the inevitable 





fate of those who write for the young. But 


fair measure of success is evident from the | he had the satisfaction of knowing for many 


fact, often noted, that in a crowd watching a 
parade it is chiefly the younger men—those 
who have been schoolboys in recent years— 
that bare the head to the Stars and Stripes. 
What is not so pleasant to record is the fact 
that the children of native Americans are not 
so quick to pay homage as the children of 
immigrants. During a recent parade in St. 
Paul ninety-seven men, sixteen women, three 
wagons and four automobiles passed over an 
American flag that had fallen. It remained 


for a little newsboy who can hardly speak 





years that a new generation of eager and 


| absorbed readers were bending over the pages 


that had held their older brothers enthralled ; 
and no generation of his readers ever so out- 
grew his writings as to cease to hold the 
author and even the titles in affectionate 
remembrance. 

During all the time when he was most 
actively producing books for boys, Mr. Trow- 
bridge was a constant contributor to The 
Companion ; indeed, it was through The 


of it. 
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Companion that some of his best-known work 
first reached the public. From the seventies 
until well into the nineties there was scarcely 
a year in which The Companion appeared 
without a ‘‘ Trowbridge serial.’’ ‘‘The Pocket 
Rifle,’’ ‘‘Phil and His Friends,’’ ‘‘Lost on 
the Tide,’’ ‘‘The Satinwood Box’’—many of 
The Companion readers of to-day will remem- 
ber those stories. Mr. Trowbridge’s last con- 
tribution to The Companion appeared in 1912, 
when he wrote for the paper ‘‘A Green Moun- 
tain Boy’s Adventure’’—a sprightly tale for 
one who was then eighty-five years of age. 

A born story-teller, with a sympathy for 
boys and an understanding of boy nature that 
he never lost, a gift for contriving interesting 
and dramatic situations, a fund of shrewd 
humor, and a cheerful and happy philosophy, 
John: Townsend Trowbridge was throughout 
his long life the helpful and entertaining friend 
of American youth. 

® © 


CONJUGAL COMPROMISE. 


T is an excellent fashion nowadays to give 
if brides’ courses in schools of domestic sci- 

ence. Instruction is furnished in the buying 
of supplies, the preparing of food, and other 
important branches of fruitful and successful 
housewifery. Instruction in conjugal com- 
promise would also be of benefit and might 
even be extended with advantage to prospective 
husbands. 

We all of us grow up in a close network of 
domestic details; observance and non-observ- 
ance of hours, fashions of cooking and serving 
our food, and fashions of eating it, manners 
more or less ceremonious, and a score of other 
things that everyone will think of. Each 
family has its habits in these matters, and 
differs from other families, and knows little 
and cares less about the habits of other fami- 
lies. They are all trifling things, and because 
they are trifling they get a great hold on us 
without our knowing it. 

Take two persons from two such different 
sets of surroundings and throw them suddenly 
and permanently together, and there is always 
difficulty of adjustment. Even a devoted affec- 
tion, even a profound sympathy in the more 
important traits of character and the larger 
views of life, is not enough to make the 
transition wholly easy. : 

The best preparation for it is to school your- 
self to the habit of compromise. Remember 
that other ways of living have their claim and 
justification as well as yours. Give way a 
little, and you are far more likely to be given 
way to. That you have always done a thing 
in a certain fashion does not prove that yours is 
the best fashion of doing it. That your mother 
has always done a thing in a certain fashion 
does not prove that hers is the best fashion of 
doing it. There are other mothers as good as 
yours—at any rate as much beloved. 

It is well occasionally to compromise even on 
what seems to be a matter of principle. Real, 
eternal right you are not asked to sacrifice. 
But before you let loose your righteous indig- 
nation, stop and think a moment whether it 
is really righteous, or only self-willed preju- 
dice. Before you say a perhaps irreparable 
word, try to look with other eyes than your 
own at the question you are discussing. You 
will be astonished to find how much that helps. 

No true amity and long comfort in married 
life is possible without some process of adap- 
tation, and the basis of the adaptation must 
be mutual compromise. 


* © 


ITALY IN THE WAR. 


T would be interesting to know what the 
I premier of France and the premier of Italy 

talked about during Monsieur Briand’s 
recent visit to Rome. The world will watch 
eagerly to see whether the conference is fol- 
lowed by a better political and military under- 
standing between Italy and the powers of the 
Triple Entente. 

So far, Italy has fought its own battles, in 
its own way, for its own purposes, and has 
believed that in keeping half a million Austrian 
troops engaged on the Alpine frontiers it 
was doing all that its new allies could expect 
Its statesmen held that the Triple 
Alliance was definitely broken when Austria 
began a war of aggression against Serbia; but 
although they took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to turn on Austria, the ancient enemy 
of free and united Italy, they have been scru- 
pulous to keep the peace with Germany. 
Therein lies the real mystery of the Italian 
situation; we can all understand why Italy 
did not care to provoke Germany, but it is not 
so easy to see why Germany has not come 





openly to the aid of its faithful ally, Austria, 








against the attack of a nation that, to German 
public opinion at least, must appear faithless. 

Italy has waged war as cautiously and 
thriftily as it declared it; naturally enough, 
for it is not strong either in men or in money. 
Its army has pushed forward both in the 
Trentino and along the Isonzo to points that 
at least give it a strong military frontier, 
instead of the almost indefensible one with 
which it began the war. It did not come to 
the aid of Serbia and Montenegro when they 
were invaded, partly perhaps because it has 
never been anxious to see a strong Slav 
power intrenched on the shores of Dalmatia 
and Albania, but still more because of the 
almost insurmountable difficulty of transport- 
ing an army large enough for the purpose 
and of supporting its advance through the 
trackless Albanian hills. The advantages of 
numbers, of supplies and of military position 
would all have been with the Austrians and 
their allies. 

But Italy has sent over a strong force to 
hold Avlona, the Albanian port that faces 
Brindisi across the Strait of Otranto. That 
at least it will not surrender tamely, for with 
Austria at Avlona as well as at Trieste, Pola 
and Cattaro, the dream of Italian supremacy 
in the Adriatic would dissolve forever; and 
that dream is one that the nation has cherished 
for fifty years. 

Whether or not the Italians at Avlona are 
to act in concert with the French and English 
at Saloniki may well enough have been the sub- 
ject of conversation between Monsieur Briand 
and Signor Salandra. It will be interesting 
to see whether they do so, and whether Italy 
is thereby forced into the clash with Germany 
that it has so far skillfully avoided. 
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THE SIZE OF A FARM. 


OW large ought a farm to be? When 
H the movement back to the land began 

much was said in favor of the small 
farm. A few acres properly cultivated would, 
it was asserted, easily support a family. Is 
that true? Is the small farm the ideal of 
American agriculture? 

The Department of Agriculture thinks not, 
and has recently called attention to what it 
terms ‘‘the small farm fallacy.’’ Its conten- 
tion is that in any kind of labor that demands 
machinery and horses the expense per acre for 
those items must be disproportionately large 
on the farm of thirty acres or less. In one 
survey recently made it appeared that machin- 
ery cost fifteen dollars per crop-acre on a farm 
of from thirty to forty acres as against a 
charge of nine dollars per crop-acre on a one- 
hundred-and-sixty-acre farm. 

Those are significant figures; but they do 
not tell quite the whole story. It is doubtless 
true that in a region devoted to general farming 
or to raising stock the small farm cannot well 
be economically managed.’ In a state like 
Iowa, where one principal crop is raised that 
requires little hand cultivation, and where 
a considerable amount of stock is kept, the 
generally accepted notion that a family cannot 
live to advantage on less than eighty acres is 
probably correct. Forty acres might easily 
represent the minimum in any region where 
general farming is practiced, especially if it 
be at a distance from good markets. 

On the other hand, where markets are near 
by, where intensive cultivation is practicable, 
and especially where codperation in the pur- 
chase of fertilizer and seed, use of machinery, 
and marketing of product is practiced, small 
farms are likely not only to persist but to 
multiply. Denmark has gone far toward solv- 
ing its rural problem; the average Danish 
farm contains only thirty-five acres, and there 
are seventy thousand holdings of one and one- 
third acres or less. The Danes, however, have 
brought coéperation to a fine art. 

Although we have in America no consider- 
able element that exactly corresponds to the 
Danish peasantry, there is an increasing 
number of families who desire permanent 
homes in the country. Where one member 
can devote most of his attention to farming 
and can receive more or less help from the 
others, the small farm, if wisely managed, 
can undoubtedly be made not only a valuable 
help to the family support, but in many cases 
its mainstay. Weare just beginning to realize 
the need and the opportunity in New England. 
Rhode Island, for example, is the most densely 
populated state in the Union. It has good 
roads and much relatively cheap land. Yet 
its production of fowls is at the rate of 
seventy-five hundredths of a fowl to each 
inhabitant, whereas the average for the coun- 
try is three and two-tenths. There seems 
to be an opportunity in such a state for 
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poultry raising. But to be really successful, 
even a poultry farm should be big enough to 
raise the ordinary supplies for the family and 
as much as is practicable of the food of the 
fowls. The secret of the small farm may then 
be said to lie in skill and industry in the rais- 
ing of some special product for a near-by 
market; in being able to get some necessary 
help within the family circle; and in wise 
economy in so diversifying subordinate crops 
that the largest possible amount of supplies 
shall be raised on the farm itself. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The House committee on 
military affairs has agreed upon an army 
reorganization bill that will call for a standing 
army of 135,000 men, place the militia forces, 
which are now state troops, under the control 
of the Federal government, provide for twice 
the present number of cadets at West Point, 
establish a government ammunition factory 
and create a proper army reserve force. 
& 


HE APPAM AFFAIR.— The English 
owners of the steamer Appam, held at 
Newport News as a German prize of war, have 
begun suit in the Federal Court to determine 
Deputies 


the legal ownership of the vessel. 





THE BRITISH LINER “APPAM.” 


representing the court were put on board the 
Appam in spite of the protests of Lieutenant 
Berg, who insists that it is a German ship, 
and that no American court has a right to 
pass on that point. 


ICARAGUA TREATY.—On February 
18th, the United States Senate, by a vote 
of fifty - five to eighteen, ratified the treaty 
with Nicaragua. The treaty, originally nego- 
tiated by Mr. Bryan, gives to the United States 
a perpetual right of way over the canal route 
along the San Juan River and through Lake 
Nicaragua in return for a payment of three 
million dollars in gold. It also leases to 
the United States two islands that command 
the approach to the San Juan River and 
grants .a site on Fonseca Bay to this country 
for a naval base. " 
UBMARINE WARFARE.—The United 
States government was understood to have 
notified Ambassador Bernstorff that it could 
not aecept the German view concerning the 
right of submarines to sink without warning 
merchant vessels armed only. for defense. 
A considerable party in Congress, however, 
were opposed to the administration’s stand, 
and it appeared likely that, in case the Presi- 
dent persisted in it, this party would endeavor 
to force a resolution warning American citizens 
not to travel on merchant ships that carried 
any arms whatever.——The Swedish govern- 
ment has instructed its diplomatic and consular 
officers everywhere to warn Swedish subjects 
against traveling on armed merchant vessels 
belonging to warring powers after February 
29th. 


e 


MBASSADOR TO RUSSIA.—On Feb- 
ruary 2ist, it was announced that Presi- 
dent Wilson would appoint David R. Francis, 
former Governor of Missouri and former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to be. ambassador to 
Russia, in place of George T. Marye, resigned. 
& 
HE BRITISH BLOCKADE.—The 
Swedish government has consulted the 
United States government concerning the in- 
terference of British naval vessels with mail 
passing between neutral countries, and it is 
reported from London that Count Wrangel, 
the Swedish minister, has talked with Col. 
1’. M. House on the same subject. Sweden is 
Cceply offended at the action of the British 
biockading vessels, and in reprisal has detained 
& great quantity of mail passing between Great 
Lritain and Russia through Sweden. 


& 

}\ J EXICO.—On February 17th, President 
I Wilson sent to the United States Senate 
a reply to the resolution of inquiry passed on 
January 6th. The reply shows that during 





1Sl3, 1914 and 1915 seventy-six Americans were | 
killed in Mexico, and twenty civilians and | 


sixteen soldiers were killed as a result of border 
fichting. During the same years eighty-seven 
Mexicans were killed in the United States 

and five were killed by shots across the border. 
The State Department declined to transmit 
copies of all diplomatic and consular corre- 
Syondence with United States agents in Mexico 
Ou the ground that such a course would impair 


| 
| 





the usefulness of American agents, and might 
embarrass foreign governments who have per- 
mitted their representatives to communicate 
facts and opinions to the government at Wash- 
ington. 
S 

UATEMALA.—A revolt against Presi- 

dent Cabrera’s government gathered head 
during the week. General Perez, in command 
of the federal forces in San Marcos, joined 
the rebels, and there was a feeling in Guate- 
mala City that the overthrow of Cabrera would 
follow. 


THE EUROPEAN WARH 
(From February 17th to February 23d.) 


The Russian campaign in Turkish Armenia 
continued to be the most interesting and active 
demonstration in the field. Later reports indi- 
cated that the number of men and of guns 
captured by the Russians at Erzerum had 
been exaggerated, —the Turkish losses are now 
placed at 40,000,—but otherwise the impor- 
tance of the victory was undiminished. The 
right wing of the Grand Duke’s army was 
reported to be pressing on Trebizond, on the 
Black Sea, and the support that the Russian 
naval vessels could give them was expected by 
Petrograd to make the fall of that city inevi- 
table. On February 20th, word came through 
London that the Russians had taken Mush, 
which lies south of Erzerum and west of Lake 
Van, together with a Turkish force of nearly 
forty thousand men, and on the next day it 
was added that the Turks had evacuated 
Bitlis. If that is so, and if the position can 
be held in sufficient strength, the Turkish 
forees in Armenia are cut off from any 
support from those in Mesopotamia, and both 
armies can be dealt with in detail by the 
Grand Duke. The Turkish main army, which 
evacuated Erzerum, fell back in some disorder 
toward Sivas, and Petrograd declared that the 
Russian advance was already thirty miles west 
of Erzerum. Our news comes wholly from 
Russian sources, but the sil of Constanti- 
nople in its own way corroborates the fact of 
Turkish defeat. 

From the Tigris there was no news of 
importance. General Townshend’s force at 
Kut el Amara is still under siege, and Con- 
stantinople reported that the only sortie it 
had made was repulsed. The Turkish capital 
also heard of the repulse of the relieving 
army under Sir Percy Lake and the defeat 
of a Russian force near Kangavar in Persia. 
London declared that reinforcements were 
going forward to the relieving force, and that 
it would soon be in a position to take the 
offensive again. 

London reported that the conquest of the 
German colony of Kamerun in West Africa 
was complete, the fortified post at Mora having 
been taken about the middle of February. 

During the week the Germans began a spir- 
ited offensive movement in the west directed 
against French positions in Artois and Alsace, 
but especially against Verdun. The fighting 
north of Verdun was along a twenty-five-mile 
front, and was fiercer than anything since the 
Anglo-French offensive of last fall. The Ger- 
mans, who were in great strength, gained 
ground at various points in the line; when the 
record closed, the final result of the battle was 
uncertain. The Kaiser was believed to be 
somewhere behind the western front. 

Rome reported that, following a sharp artil- 
lery duel, the Italians had made important gains 
in the Val Sugana, east of Trent, and that their 
lines were within fifteen miles of that city. 

The Austrian lines were advanced toward 
Durazzo in Albania; they were said to be 
within six or seven miles of the town. 

Four German seaplanes raided the south- 
eastern coast of England by daylight on Feb- 
ruary 20th. According to the official statement 
from London, the greatest damage was done 
at Walmer in Kent, where two people were 
killed. The airmen are increasingly active on 
almost every front, and it is noticeable that 
the armies are so well supplied with aéroplanes 
that they usually fly in rather large squadrons. 
Paris reported a raid by twenty-eight ma- 
chines on a German arms factory at Pagny, 

: and another by sev- 
enteen planes on 
German positions at 
Miilhausen, in Al- 
sace. It described 
a combat between 
seven French and 
four German 2éro- 
planes that resulted 
favorably to the 
French, and added 
that a Zeppelin was 
destroyed by can- 
non fire near Ste. | 
Menehould. Berlin | 
reported a number | 











ONE RESULT OF A ZEPPELIN 


in both Flanders 
RAID ON PARIS. 


and Champagne. 
On February 2ist, the British Parliament | 
voted another war credit that amounted to 
$2, 100,000,000. That brings the sum actually 
raised by Great Britain for the war up to} 
$10,410, 000, 000. 
The Duma met at Petrograd on February 22 















When you oni 
to shave, count on 


COLGATE’S 

SHAVING STICK 

The magic wand of shaving 
Rubbed on the wet face, 
every motion of the , 
brush softens the beard. 
Economy and comfort 
with Colgate’s. 


COLGATE’S 
RAPID-SHAVE POWDER 


Trade-Mark 
The powder that shortens the shave 


Sprinkle on the wet brush 
and work up the lath- 
er on the face. The 
last grain of Colgate’s 
is as good as the first. 





COCGATE’S 
SHAVING CREAM 


Press out a little Cream 
on the wet shaving brush, 
or on the face, then 

work up the sooth- | 
ingabundantlather. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
Dept. 25. 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 


A trial size of Stick, Powder 
or Cream will be mailed to 
anyone who addresses 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 25, 
and who likewise incloses 
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| — and see the sport that thousands of boys are 
| _ having. 
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His Favorite Remedy— 


These days photons prescribe Home Bil- 
liards to keep the whole family rolling in health! 
All that the doctor calls for now is to take his 
own medicine with father and the boys. The 
Brunswick Home Table brings 33 carom and 
pocket billiard games. 

Send for our color-photo catalog at once, 


MAAN) 


in AM 





Brunswick Home | 


Billiard Tables 


$27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 


Whether mansion or cottage—there’s a — 
grown man’s Brunswick made tofityourhome. ~ 
“Grand” and “Baby Grand” are genuine San — 
Domingo mahogany richly inlaid. 3 
Our “Quick Demountable” can be set up ina — 
jiffy anywhere, and taken down quickly when — 
not in use. 
“Convertible” Brunswicks serve as perfect 
dining and library tables when not in play. 


Scientific Qualities 
Every Brunswick is a scientific table with 
ever-level billiard bed, celebrated Monarch 
cushions—life! speed ! and accuracy! Why be 
content with a toy billiard table when 10c a 
day buys a genuine Brunswick ! 


30-Day Trial — Balls, etc., FREE! 


Complete High Class Playing Outfit included 
without extra cost—Rack, Markers, Balls, 
Cues, expert book of 33 games, etc. 

Accept our home trial offer and let the 
Brunswick win every member of the family 
Factory prices, easy terms, and all Brunswick 
Home Tables shown in our handsome color- — 
book—“Billiards—The Home Magnet.” It’s : 
FREE. Write or mail the coupon today. 
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Send free, postpaid, your color-book— 
“ BILLIARDS — THE HOME MAGNET” 
and tell about your free trial offer. 
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PAIGE 


Che Standard of Value and Quality 






WKN. 





aN TOP for a minute and look at the Paige “Six-38” which 
is illustrated in this advertisement. 


Think what it would mean for you to own such a 
comfortable, smart looking six-cylinder motor car. 


Think of the Health and Happiness that it would bring to the 


whole family. 


Think of the glorious “fresh air trips” over Sunday—the long 
tours during vacation time—the practical service of such a car 


every day in the year. 


Think of these things, and then remember that the price is 


only $1050. 


Is there any investment in the world that would pay such 
tremendous dividends to yourself and your loved ones? 


But, don’t hesitate too long. 


Paige cars, you know, were “sold out” 


very early last 


season, and many people were disappointed because they 


could not get deliveries. 


PA See the nearest Paige Dealer at once. 
VAE : the “38”—and take 
will understand w 


Fairfield “Six-46” —$1295 f. 0. b. Detroit 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


Let him show you 
ou for a ride in it. Then, you 
5 Paige cars are so popular. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LITTLE ROAD 
®y Martha Haskell Clark 


ITTLE road, little road, misty in the dawning, 
Through the catkined alder boughs gleams 
a sky of rose ; 
’Neath gray branches swerving, 
Through blue upland curving, 
Down your shower-sweet ribbonings the spring 
wind singing goes. 


Little road, little road, golden in the noontide, 
All the scents of summer drift down your path 
to me, 
Mint and clover blending, 
Pine breath cool contending 
With bayberry and hot sweet fern asleep beside 
the sea. 


Little road, little road, dusky in the twilight, 
Frost is on the scarlet leaves that gather soft 
and still, ‘ 
And clear beyond the turning 
The autumn sunset burning 
Wakes to burnished copper-glow the beeches 
on the hilt. 


Little road, little road, wander-mate and com- 


rade, 
All the world is winter-bleak, all the woods are 
brown; 
Tell me, wistful gazing, 
Is a hearthside blazing, 
Kindled just for you and me in some far-waiting 
town? 
*® © 


PAYING YOUR WAY. 





uated, had been looking for a job—so 
far, in vain. He gazed moodily across 
the street from his rector’s piazza. 











“Do you need that amount of money 
for any particular purpose?” inquired Doctor 
Brown, turning to the young man. 

“No, sir,’ George answered. ‘I only wanted 
enough money so that I could live comfortably 
on the income and let the job go hang.” 

“How would you prefer to get your hundred 
thousand?” inquired the doctor. 

“TI think I should like to have some unknown 


uncle die and leave it to me,” George replied with | 


a laugh. 

Doctor: Brown made no attempt to hide his feel- 
ings. “I am ashamed of you!” he said. “Here 
you are, young, wel! and strong, educated and 


equipped for the struggle of life, and yet on the | 


threshold of that struggle you whine and want to 
quit! 


tremendously; but if it seems so desirable to you, 
strike out for it and earn it by the sweat of your 
brow like a man! Most of us want life easy and 
luxurious. It requires effort and will to overcome 
that desire; but unless we conquer it a curse falls 
on us. 

‘“‘That curse threatens the rising generation. 
Too many of our young people want what they 
can’t afford and can’t get the money to buy. 
bad enough to have all the desires of your life 


centred on the attractive but frivolous baubles of | 


our luxurious age; it’s infinitely. worse to want 
supremely what you aren’t willing to earn the 
right to possess. 

“How many young men do you know who have 
associated with rich men’s sons until they have rich 
men’s tastes and habits, and who are not willing 
to grapple with life and wrench from it the things 
they desire so ardently? How many ‘little broth- 
ers of the rich’ do you know, sycophants who 
welcome whatever crumbs may fall from their rich 
friends’ tables? 

“Let me give you a rule of life on which all hon- 
esty and dignity depend: Return a full equivalent 
Sor whatever you receive. 

“Don’t accept what you can’t pay for. Don’t 
want what you cannot earn. Pay your own way, 
ear your own rewards, stand on your own feet. 
You will miss some things, but you will have 
a dignity and satisfaction worth more than a 
million.” 

George’s face was pretty red during the doctor’s 
castigation, but a new look came into his eyes. 

“I’m glad you flayed me, doctor,” he said. 
“TI needed it, but I hope I shan’t need it again.” 


® © 


WISE. 


OUNG Mrs. Fordham opened the door 
herself, and Mrs. Hart stepped forward, 
smiling, then paused abruptly on the 
threshold. 

“Why, Mary!” she exclaimed. 














final dab to her reddened eyes,—‘“‘but come right 
in, Leila. 
and I need some one to cheer me up. It’s the 
Carlings. They went West to-day, and how I’m 
xoing to get along without Mrs. Carling next door 
to run to with my troubles, I’m sure I don’t 
know!” 


“Too bad!” said Mrs. Hart; but there was more | 


relief than sympathy in her voice. “It’s always a 
pity to lose good neighbors, and then you’re never 
sure what sort of people may come in their place. 
Even one thoroughly undesirable family goes a 
long way toward spoiling an entire neighborhood. 
We’re so anxious about the house opposite, you 
know. We’d hoped for the Mattingleys, but it 
seems they’ve found a house they like better —” 

“The Mattingleys? They’ve taken the Carl- 
ings’,” said Mrs. Fordham. “It’s to be done over 
and enlarged ; it’ll be like a strange house.” 

“The Mattingleys'!”’ Leila Hart’s voice rose in 
envy and congratulation. “Why, Mary Fordham, 
what a piece of luck! They’re as clever as they 
are nice, and they roost secure on the tiptop rung 
of the social ladder. They’ll make the neighbor- 
hood fashionable before you know it! And you 
sit there and look me in the face, with a pink nose 
and ‘teary round the lashes,’ when you ought to 
be fairly gloating!” 

“TI don’t want to be fashionable and I don’t in 
the least want to gloat,” protested Mrs. Fordham. 
“I know the Mattingleys are nice, of course, and I 
dare say I’ll realize we’re lucky as soon as I get 
over missing —”’ She stopped with a choke. 

Leila Hart looked at her curiously. 
ing always seemed to me to be a pleasant, quiet, 
rather faded-out sort of woman, with nothing 
about her either especially superior or attractive,” 
= said slowly, “yet there must have been some- 

hing. 


INCE June George Bentley, newly grad- | 


“If | 
I only had $100,000!” he sighed at length. | 


I am convinced that $100,000, or any other | 
sum of money, isn’t a thing you ought to want so | 


It’s | 


“T know,”—Mary Fordham gave a | 


It’s neither death, ruin nor disaster, | 


“Mrs. Carl- | 


I’m not sure you’d soak a single handkerchief on 
my account if I emigrated to-morrow to Kam- 
chatka!” 

“She was so good,” sniffed Mary, ‘‘and she was 
so wise!” 

“Wise! That seems an odd word, somehow, for 
little Mrs. Carling.” 

“It isn’t. It’s the word that fits. She wasn’t a | 
bit superior or learned or intellectual or brilliant. 
I don’t believe she had any remarkable mental 
gifts, and I know she’s had very few of what we 
eall advantages. But she was wise. I suppose 
she’d been always interested and teachable and 
kind and modest, and she’d just learned of life 
itself as she went along. Just to spread out your 
troubles and perplexities under those clear, 
| friendly, honest eyes of hers more than half un- 
| tangled them. By the time you’d told your story 
and watched the way she took it, as like as not 
you didn’t need the advice you came to ask—you 
knew without asking what todo. But if you still 
needed telling, she could tell you; not talking 
down, you know, and using the very fewest 
‘oughts’ and ‘musts,’ but somehow making it so 
plain you couldn’t do anything else. She was 
wise in the art of living, and she knew how to help 
| people live.” 

Leila Hart walked home thoughtfully. “Wise” 
had seemed to her a word for philosophers and 
saints and sages, not for an ordinary little woman 
with a pleasant, crinkly smile. But perhaps it did 
fit, although it did seem queer; perhaps—anyway, 
it was rather a fine idea to think that anyone 
| might grow to a great word like that just by being 
| —what was it Mary said?—modest and interested 
| and teachable, and learning of life itself. She 
| wished she had known Mrs. Carling better. She 
| wished a neighbor like her might move into the 
| vacant house opposite her own that the Matting- 
| leys had not taken. 
j 
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A STORY OF ’49. 


EUBEN Groot was young, strong and adven- 
R turous. He was descended from one of the 

sturdy Dutchmen who had first landed in 
New York. By hard work he had saved a little 
money, and when the news of the discovery of 
gold in California reached New York he made up 
his mind to go, and to go by the quickest possible 
route, the Isthmus of Panama. - 

The boat on which young Groot took passage 
from New York took about ten days to reach 
| Aspinwall, as Colon was then called. 

There was no canal then to connect the two 
oceans, and work had only recently begun on the 
Panama railway. The trip had to be made on 
muleback to the Chagres River, then by boat 
to Gorgona, and then again on muleback to 
Panama. The boats on the Chagres River carried 
| about thirty passengers. The motive power was 
furnished by half-naked natives equipped with 
long poles. Footboards ran along the side of the 
| boat from end to end. The crew would start at 
| the bow, place their poles in the banks, and, push- 
ing against them, walk as rapidly as possible to the 
other end. In that way they could make about a 
mile an hour. 

When the company reached Panama there was 
no ship there to take them to California, and there 
were a great many travelers who were waiting for 
transportation. To make the matter worse, cholera 
| broke out in the crowded, insanitary town. Deaths 
occurred every day. There was much fear and 
indignation. Nothing could be done. And still 
no ship appeared. The crew of the one that was 
expected had deserted at San Francisco and run 
away to the gold fields. 

Out in the bay an old hulk called the Tahama 
was anchored. It was quite unseaworthy, and 
had been abandoned. When things became unen- 
durable, Groot and ten of his companions decided 
that they would rather die at sea making a fight 
for life than die of the cholera in Panama. They 
got together enough money to buy the Tahama. 

Not one of the boys was a sailor. One of them, 
| named Meyer, had had a little experience at sea; 
| so he was made captain. Groot had sailed boats 
| on the river a few times; so he was made mate. 
| Of course it was a reckless thing todo. If they 
| had had more knowledge of the sea, they probably 
| would not have attempted it, for after making all 
| the repairs they could the old hulk was still unsea- 
| worthy. At first the other gold seekers had hesi- 
tated to take passage. It was certain that if the 
| Tahama encountered a storm it would go down. 
But as conditions in Panama grew worse rather 
| than better, and still no other ships arrived, men 

began to apply for passage. Before long the old 
vessel had all the passengers that it could accom- 
modate. 

It is a marvel that the old, water-soaked, worm- 
eaten hulk ever held together during the long 
journey from Panama_to San Francisco, but it did. 

| Captain Meyer proved to be an officer of good 
| judgment and enterprise, and the weather was 
| fine. Several leaks started, but they were always 
stopped before any daynage was done. The entire 
journey was made witout a serious mishap. 

In those days hotel apcommodations were scarce 
in San Francisco. Greot, who had an eye for busi- 
ness, suggested that the old ship be turned into a 
hotel. At high tide tlipy ran her in as near shore 
as possible and put gaggplanks out to her, and ina 
short time had her dong a thriving business as a 
lodging house. Some time afterwards the sand 
hills behind the city were graded down and used 
| to fill the bay. Eventually the Tahama was high 

and dry. In later years a comfortable hotel 
named “The Tahama” was built on the spot where 
the old ship was anchored. That building stood 
until destroyed by the great fire. 

With the money obtained from the sale of the 

| Tahama and what they had taken as passage 
| money, Groot and his companions formed a com- 
pany and did placer mining back in the moun- 
tains. They were fairly successful, and after 
three years of gold seeking they were able to 
| Sell their property and return to New York with 
enough to set themselves up in business; that 
| was better than most of those who went to Cali- 
| fornia in those early days succeeded in doing. 
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| 
| THE FIRST TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Companion 
wrote us last summer that the message 
“What Hath God Wrought” was not the 

| first one to pass over the electromagnetic tele- 
| graph. He added that the earliest message was 
sent a year before from one of the committee 
rooms in the Capitol to a young man stationed in 
the dome, and said that the message was “Tyler 
deserves to be hanged.” 





Another reader of The Companion, who is the 


making the telegraph practically successful has 
not been generally recognized, writes us to say 
that the derogatory message concerning President 
Tyler was by no means the first to pass over elec- 
trically charged wires. The very first, he says, 
was sent early in 1838, when the new invention was 


exhibited first at Morristown in New Jersey, where 


Vail lived, and later in New York. 

On January lith, at the Speedwell Iron Works 
in Morristown, a party of interested friends met to 
see the telegraph tried. j 

“It was in the upper room of the old factory 
building,” wrote Vail in his journal. ‘A wire was 
hung round the room—two miles in length. At 
one end of the wire was a battery; at the other 
was a small frame on which was a sheet of writing 
paper. The battery . . . communicated the con- 
tents of a note written by one of the ladies present 
through the wire by means of spaces and lines, 
which Professor Morse translated into English. 
At that time the registering machine printed signs 
that stood for the ten numerical digits, and these 
numbers were translated into words by means of 
a bulky dictionary compiled by Professor Morse 
in which each word was represented by a combina- 
tion of figures.’’ 

By January 2th of that year, however, when the 
invention was shown in New York, the dots and 
dashes were arranged to signify letters, according 
to a plan of Vail’s, and the cumbrous dictionary 
was discarded. 

The first message sent that day, according to 
Vail, was “Attention the Universe, by Kingdom’s 
right wheel.” The original record is now at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. Each 
character has under it the corresponding letter 
written in pencil by Alfred Vail. It.was five years 
before money enough could be got to show the 
telegraph on a really large scale, and during all 
those years Vail was active in improving the tele- 
graphic instrument, as a means both of sending 
and of recording messages. Almost all the essen- 
tial parts of the instrument in use to-day are the 
result of Vail’s unusual mechanical ingenuity. 
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A FRENCH HEROINE. 
[' is well known that since the beginning of the 


war women have been fighting in the European 
armies; the deeds of a number of them have 
been chronicled in The Companion. The latest 
and perhaps the most picturesque heroine is Mlle. 
Emilienne Moreau, a young French girl only seven- 
teen years old, who received the Military Medal 
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MADEMOISELLE MOREAU, AT THE LEFT, HAS JUST 
BEEN DECORATED WITH THE MILITARY MEDAL. 


from General de Sailly at Versailles in recognition 
of her great gallantry under fire. 

Mademoiselle Moreau, says the Sphere, formerly 
resided in Loos, the town that was captured by 
the British under Gen. Sir Douglas Haig toward 
the end of last September. During the German 
occupation of the town Mademoiselle Moreau lived 
there with her aged father and mother and her 
brother. As she was a school-teacher, the children 
of Loos who remained in the town were in her 
charge. Her old father died not long after the 
Germans occupied the town. 

When the great attack was begun Mademoiselle 
Moreau waited in eager suspense for the result. 
Hidden away in the cellars and in other places of 
comparative safety were several families, includ- 
ing old men, women and children. She herself 
refused to remain under shelter when it became 
evident that the Germans were being driven back. 
As soon as the British entered, Mademoiselle 
Moreau sallied out into the streets and during the 
ensuing struggle assisted the wounded to places 
of safety. Although not physically strong, her 
determination increased her strength tenfold. To 
those who needed them she gave drink and stimu- 
lants, and she dressed as best she could the wounds 
of others. When the British surgeons entered the 
town they found her bending tenderly over her 
charges. 

As the British reinforcements moved up, she 
heard them singing “God Save the King” with 
true British vigor. When they had finished, Made- 
moiselle Moreau dashed forward and began to 
sing the ‘‘Marseillaise.” The soldiers surrounded 
her and joined in with a will, singing Rouget de 
Lisle’s undying lines with the greatest enthusiasm. 

A few days later this French army order was 
issued : 

“Mile. Emilienne Moreau, aged 1714 years, living 
at Loos (North France). On September 25, at the 
taking of the village of Loos by the British troops 
she organized a first-aid station in her house and 
was employed the whole day and night in caring 
for the wounded. With no regard for herself she 
placed all her resources at their disposal without 
the slightest reward. She went forth amongst 
them armed only with a revolver, and, with the 
aid of a few British soldiers, disabled and captured 
two of the enemy, who, hidden in a neighboring 
‘house, were firing on the first-aid station.” 

Following the presentation of the Military Medal, 
Mademoiselle Moreau was pr ted to Monsi 
Poincaré by Senator Jean Dupuy. 
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THE GREEN CHIFFON SCARF. 


HE California Limited stood deserted on the 
shining steel roadway. Within the great 
station the passengers were at dinner. The 
station platform was empty and silent. 
Presently a girl emerged from the dining room, 
an alert and observant young woman who looked 


You’re not the weepy type, Mary. Frankly, | son of Alfred Vail, whose very important share in | about her with keen interest. The desert stretched 


| in all directions, shimmering in the heat, and pre- 
sented nothing to Jean Adams’s view that she had 
not seen constantly for the last forty-eight hours. 

As she came briskly to the end of the platform, 
however, she heard the sound of voices; and she 
looked round the end of the building on a most 
picturesque group. 

Almost a dozen Hopi squaws, in their vivid 
striped blankets, with their hair most elaborately 
coiffured, were sitting in, the shade of the station 
counting the money they had made selling bas- 
kets. Jean, standing cool and scornful in her 
tailor-made linen suit, with a long, bright-green 
chiffon scarf blowing about her slender form, 
thought their conversation sounded like the jabber- 
ing ofa flock of ducks. However, she admitted the 
artistic value of the group. 

The Indian women paid no attention to her, 
and after a moment she pulled out her camera 
and focused it on them. She was gazing intently 
into the finder when she realized that the tiny 
figures in the half-inch square were rapidly grow- 
ing larger. Glancing up, she found the women 
drawing round her in a cirele, with threatening 
looks and doubled fists. The expression of their 
eyes was such that Jean glanced hastily backward 
in search of aid; but there was no one in sight. 

She knew at once that she had made a mistake 
in trying to get a snapshot of the Indians. The 
Hopis do not like to have a picture of themselves 
in existence. They think it brings the evil eye 
upon them, 

Jean tried to move backward toward the station, 
but the women closed solidly round her and began 
to push and jostle her. They pinched her arms 
and legs through her thin suit. They talked ex- 
citedly to one another. Suddenly they fell back 
as if at a signal, and slowly retreated toward their 
original place. 

Jean stood still for a moment, almost faint from 
the experience; then she realized that her long, . 
green chiffon scarf was gone. 

Now, Jean came of good old New England stock. 
An ancestor of hers had attended that notable tea 
party once held in Boston Harbor, and the fighting 
blood that flowed, all unawares, in her veins rose 
in wrath at this indignity. 

Jean walked resolutely over to the Indians. 
“Give me my scarf!” she said distinctly, holding 
out her hand. None of the women even looked 
up. Jean seized the nearest one by the shoulder 
and shook her indignantly. “Give me my scarf!” 
she repeated. The Hopi shook her head, grunted, 
and shrugged her shoulders indifferently; but 
suddenly one of the others jumped up from the 
ground like a eat and, shrieking viciously, fell upon 
Jean with tooth and claw. Her fingers, with their 
long, dirty nails, were crooked like talons. Jean 
threw up her arms to save her face, and the squaw 
scratched her arms; she tried to save her arms, 
and the woman made again for her face. Then 
Jean remembered the little brown man from Japan 
who had visited their instructor in the gymnasium 
one day, and who had shown the girls a few of the 
simplest jujutsu tricks. 

Her fingers sought and found that exquisitely 
tender point over the radial nerve on the Indian’s 
lean, brown arm. The Hopi writhed silently for a 
moment, then with a screech of mingled rage and 
astonishment began to dance up and down, trying 
in vain to dislodge the maddening fingers. Seeing 
their champion getting the worst of it, the other 
Indians started to the rescue; and Jean, deciding 
wisdom to be the better part of valor, had turned to 
run when she saw, fluttering below her adversary’s 
blanket, the least little speck of Kelly green. 

With a whoop that would have done credit to 
any of the Hopi’s ancestors, she seized the telltale 
end of her scarf and, whirling about, ran for the 
platform, pulling the full length of chiffon from 
under the Indian’s blanket as she went. 

Only one step after her did the daughter of the 
desert take; then, as she saw the crowd burst 
from the dining room and make for the panting 
train, amid the conductor’s cries of “‘All aboard!” 
she folded her blanket about her and reseated her- 
self among her sisters as stoical as ever. 
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“THE BOUNDING BROTHERS OF 
THE BOSPORUS.” 


ANY extraordinary forms of amusement 
have been devised by army officers from 
the earliest times down to the present day, 

but none, perhaps, have more startling character- 
istics than the following new and original game, 
which Sir Robert Baden-Powell describes in “Mem- 
ories of India’’: 

It was introduced into the mess by a brother of 
our colonel who came to stay with him. We be- 
lieved him to be a quiet, harmless planter from 
Behar, and so he seemed throughout the evening, 
both during and after dinner, when he remained 
watching us playing the fool in various ways for 
our Own amusement. But evidently our ways did 
not strike him as original, and he therefore invited 
us to play the great game of ‘‘The Bounding Broth- 
ers of the Bosporus”; and when he had once 
shown us we joined most heartily in the sport. 

The game had few rules, but a certain amount 
of etiquette. The apparatus consisted of all the 
furniture, which was piled in a heap near the 
centre of the room, and a writing table, which 
was placed a couple of yards from it. You were 
expected then to clap your hands three times,— 
that was the etiquette of the game,—then run at 
the table and turn heels over head on it into the 
pile of furniture, shouting as you did so, “I ama 
bounding brother of the Bosporus!” That was all. 
It was quite simple, buf how it hut when you 
landed on the upturned legs of a chair or the side 
of a table! 
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MODERN BREAD FROM HEAVEN. 


OT long ago the wind carried into the Per- 
sian city of Kermanshah a large quantity of 
what at first the people took for seed corn. 

Some of the fallen material, says the Adelaide 
Free Press, was sent to England for examination 
by the Royal Botanic Society. The wise men de- 
clared it to be manna, probably the same kind with 
which the Israelites were fed in the wilderness. 

Manna is derived from a tamarisk shrub known 
as the Tamarix mannifera. In the form that we 
find it, it is not the natural product of the shrub, 
but is caused by insects of the coccus family—a 
family that includes the cochineal insect. 

The Coccus manniparus, as the parasite of the 
tamarisk is called, bores holes into the plant in 
order to suck its juice. The plant gives out a fluid 
that hardens into a sugary solid and falls in masses 
to the ground. 

When dried, these pieces of manna are caught 
| up by the wind and blown in great clouds to the 
| Surrounding neighborhood. 


















SUSANNA SEMPLER’S 
SAMPLER. 


By CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 
Susanna Sempler sighed and said, 


“I would a sampler make, 
But from so many pretty things 
I don’t know which to take! 
My grandma took the alphabet, 
But I'd like mine, you see, 
Unlike what any child has made— 
As different as can be!” 


When Sue next day the circus saw 
She had a happy thought : 
“What if these very animals 
In sampler could be wrought!” 
Then quick as flash she found her 
thread 
And, on her canvas new, 
With needle very deft and bright 


ese circus pictures drew. 


Her brothers and herself she showed 
When watching the parade; 

And then the animals in rows 
She very quickly made, 

The elephant and camel, too, 
And then the tall giraffe ; 

And last the clown astride a horse, 
Who made the children laugh. 


The lion, and the ostrich big, 
The dog with funny tricks, 
The leaping goat and cockatoos, 
The pony jumping sticks ! 
When these she had portrayed in line, 


She worked a border fine, 
And—neath her name— in rose 
design 


Her age—-exactly nine. 
eRe oo 


HOW THE DWARFS 
CHANGE THEIR CLOTHES. 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


ILIP and May and Don sat on the rug 

Pr: the bright fire in Cousin Annie’s 

sitting room. None of them knew what 

to do with themselves. They had tried all 
their games and were tired of them. 

‘‘T wish I could see something wonderful, ’’ 
said May. 

‘«There’s the fire,’’ said Cousin Annie, look- 
ing into the beautiful red and yellow flames. 

‘‘We see that every night,’’ said Don. 

‘*Well, the wonderful snow is falling out- 
side,’? Cousin Annie went on. ‘‘See how it 
has filled the great garden vase and is piled 
up above the edge till it makes the vase look 
like a great dish of pop corn.’’ 

‘‘We have seen the snow so often that it 
doesn’t seem wonderful any more,’’ said 
Philip; ‘‘but what is pop corn ?’’ 

‘‘What!’’ cried Cousin Annie. ‘‘Did you 
never see pop corn? I can hardly believe it!’’ 

But the children all said that they had never 
seen pop corn, for in their far-away home 
there was no such thing. Then little May 
began to fret again. She did not know what 
pop corn was, and did not want to see any. 
‘“‘IT wish fairies would come and dance here on 
the rug for us,’’ she whispered. 

‘*They shall,’’ said Cousin Annie. 
a minute till I come back. ’’ 

When she came back and knelt on the rug 
again, she held in one hand three little ears of 
corn and in the other a funny thing that looked 
like a little cage made of wire and that had a 
long handle. To each child she gave an ear of 
corn—a yellow one to May, a red one to Philip, 
and one of brown and pale yellow to Don. 

‘‘This is only corn,’’ Philip said, disap- 

pointed. ‘‘Just a little smaller than other 
corn, that’s all.’’ 


“Wait 


‘‘Yes,’? Cousin Annie answered gravely. | opened the door of it with a chip, 








LITTLE BEAR AND THE LOST OTTER BABY. 
By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 
NE morning, while Little Bear was out | ‘‘Tell me where your camp is, and I will take | surprised, the three Bears followed the Otters 


camping with his father and mother, 


entrance to their cave. His hands were full 
of flowers, and he was ready to go back with 


them to his mother, when he heard a baby | 
crying. Little Bear stood still and listened; | 


then he knew that the child who was crying | using the very words his father often used | 
was an Otter baby; he had heard Otter babies | when speaking to him. 
| take you home, and if it is too far away I’ll 
‘‘What is the matter, baby one?’’ called | 
| ourselves, down the river a little way. Now 


ery before. 


Little Bear. ‘‘What are you crying about and 
where are you? Did you bump your nose?’’ 

‘*T am lost! Come and find me!’’ answered 
Baby Otter. 

‘*You are hiding behind the oak stump!’’ 
exclaimed Little Bear, as he scrambled through 
the thicket and fairly pounced upon Baby 
Otter. ‘‘I spy!’’ he shouted. 

‘*Tt isn’t a game!’’ wailed the Otter baby. 
‘*T tell you I am lost! I don’t know where 
my mother went and I can’t find my father! 
I want to go home! Oh, boo-hoo-hoo!’’ 

‘*There, there, don’t cry !’’ said Little Bear. 





great haste, and soon had several handfuls of 
corn shelled from the cobs. 

**Now,’’ said Cousin Annie, ‘‘we will put 
them into this cage and lock them in, and 
then we will hold it out like this —’’ 

The children shook the cage willingly ; their 
eyes were as bright and their cheeks as red as 
the fire itself. May had forgotten that she had 
been fretting a moment before. They were 
very quiet, for Cousin Annie had told them to 


listen, so that they might hear the first dwarf | 
when he jumped out of his tight clothes into 


his beautiful white, fluffy suit. 

Presently, pop! pop! pop! came from the 
cage; and Don, who was shaking the cage, 
almost dropped it, for where there had been 
only little yellow or red kernels of corn there | 
were now three beautiful big white things that, 
at first glance, looked like some kind of lovely 
flower, but that, it was easy to see, were really 


who had changed their clothes. 





| you home just as fast as we can go.’’ 

he went into the woods to pick daisies | 
and bluebells, with which to decorate the | 
| off across country, and we are only camping | 
| out, and I do not know where our camp is! 


‘*But we do not live here!’’ complained the 
lost baby. ‘‘Our home is Brookside, a long way 


Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo !’’ 

‘*Come, come, cheer up!’’ said Little Bear, 
“*T tell you I will 
ask my father to go. We are camping out, 


tell me how you happened to get | 
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that aff. 





‘‘Some people always forget their man- 
ners,’’ said Little Bear to himself, as he 
ran home to tell his father and mother 
what he had done. 

‘*T am glad you were good to the baby,’’ 
said Little Bear’s mother, as she took the 
bluebells and daisies that he had brought 
and put them into a hollow stump beside 
the cave door. She had filled the stump 
with water from the spring while Little 
Bear was gone. 

‘*The flowers are lovely !’’ said Mother 
Bear. ‘‘Now please run into the woods 
for some green leaves and vines to put with 
them, Little Bear. ’’ 

Before he could do as she told him, 
Uncle John Kingfisher came flying to in- 
vite the three Bears to a party. ‘‘The 
Otters, ’’ said he, ‘‘request your presence at 
a fish dinner. Come now.’’ 

‘‘We thank you, Uncle John King- 
fisher,’’ said Father Bear. ‘‘We will start 
at once. Come, Little Bear, wash your 
hands and face and get ready.’’ 

That is how it came about that the 
three Bears dined with the Otters that day, 
on trout, salmon and eels, and were served 
with only one bite from each fish, and that 
bite taken from the meat just behind the 
head. Mother Bear thought that the Otters 
chose only one dainty morsel from each 
fish just because they had invited company 
for dinner; but Father Bear told her after- 
wards that she was mistaken; Otters 
always serve fish in that way when fish 
are plentiful. 

After dinner the Otters and their guests 
rested for a while, and then Father Otter 
urged the children to come out and play 
with him and with Mother Otter. Much 


| to their playground ; and the next Father Bear 
and Mother Bear knew, Little Bear was sliding 


down the Otters’ toboggan slide and shouting 
with glee. All the Otters went down that slide, 


| one behind the other, and landed splashity- 


splash! in the river below. 

It was a wonderful sight to see the Otters 
swimming about in the stream, because they 
are beautiful swimmers; but what Father and 
Mother Bear liked best was the picture of 


| Little Bear running up the roundabout path 


to the top of the bank and going down the 


| slide three times as fast as the Otter children 





So the Otter baby told him that the Otter | 
| family had gone out together after breakfast | 
| that morning, and that while they were laugh- 


ing and chatting Baby Otter had strayed away | 
| from the path to pick flowers. The next thing | 


| that he knew he had been alone, and, not know- 
the fluffy white dresses of three little dwarfs | 


ing what else to do, he had sat down and cried. 


‘‘Well, wipe your eyes now, and give me) 


Then the pop! pop! pop! began to come so | your paw!’ said Little Bear in big, grown-up 


fast that you could not count the different | tones. 


pops, and all the little dwarfs in the cage | only yesterday, and, if you are one of the 
seemed to be dancing up and down and pushing | campers, you live only a little way from here 


one another about. 
had taken the cage from the fire and had | 


Even after Cousin Annie | and I can take you home.’’ 
Of course Baby Otter wiped his eyes and 
some of the walked happily behind Little Bear; he wished 


‘ But it is something else, too. Each of these | dark little dwarfs hopped up in the air before | to travel in single file, Otter fashion. 


érains is a little dwarf. 
lixe to be so small, and they hate to wear such 
Ught, stiff clothes; but they always try to be 
cheerful about it, and do their best. They 
are mostly little girl dwarfs, but all of them 
like to dress in white, fluffy clothes. ’’ 

The children’s eyes grew big. 
they have any fluffy clothes?’’ asked May. 


The dwarfs do not | 


‘*And can’t | wonderful than that!’’ said May. 


the children’s very eyes, and, leaping over the | | 
top of the cage, changed into their white teaching Little Bear how to follow the woods | 

After a/ trails, and Little Bear knew the | 
| minute or two almost every dwarf had turned | Otters’ path, because they always 


suits before they reached the floor. 


into a fairy—white and fluffy and beautiful. 


‘‘Nobody could want to see anything more besides, their legs were short and 
“Oh, look, | their bodies so heavy that they left 
| Cousin Annie, look at Don— he’s eating a} well-worn trails behind them. 

| At last Little Bear reached the 


“They can, but they have to do a very hard | fairy !’’ 


thing to get them,’ said Cousin Annie. | 
‘There is only one way for them to change they like. 


taeir clothes. 
0t their little beds. ’’ 


‘*Yes,’? said Cousin Annie. 


And in a minute and a half all the fairies | to the cave by the river bank where 
Philip and May and Don went to work in were perfectly happy. 


‘“That is what end of the crooked path, and Baby 
They will not be perfectly happy, , 
First, you must push them out now, until they’re all eaten up.’’ 





It happened that Father Bear had been 


| went round stumps and under logs ; 


Otter, without so much as saying, 
| ‘*Thank you!’’ to Little Bear, ran 


| his family were camping out. 





‘*My father showed me your camp | 

















The Otters were more at 


and their parents. 
home in the water than Little Bear was, but 
they could not run on land as he could. 

Their next game they played with sticks. 
One Otter took the end of a stick in his mouth 
| and another Otter took the other end, and then 

they pulled and pulled to see which was the 


stronger. Little Bear did not like that game 
so well as he did the toboggan slide. 

‘‘We have had a delightful time at your 
party,’’ said Mother Bear to Mother Otter, at 
last, ‘‘and we thank you for inviting us over. 
If you ever wander into our home woods, come 
to our little house and have porridge with us.’’ 

‘*We shall be glad to do so,’’ said Mother 
Otter, ‘‘and we shall always think kindly of 
Little Bear because he brought our baby home 
when he was lost. If we do go to visit you, 
you must let us make Little Bear 
a toboggan slide. ’’ 

‘*Ask them to come as soon as 
we get home!’’ urged Little Bear 
in a whisper to his mother so loud 
that the Otter children heard it, 
and laughed. 

And that night Little Bear 
dreamed of taking home a baby 
otter and of being invited to slide 
down that baby otter’s toboggan 
slide all the afternoon. 










































































































Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


15 Million Tires to Repair’ 
That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
building new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for the biggest period of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile business. 15 million tires will be man- 
ufactured and every one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 

No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
uired to enter this business—not even the 
aintest knowledge of tires. If you have a little 
mechanical turn of mind, you can quickly be- 
. We h every ening. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
figure prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 
easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 

Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too smali—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A erate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You're soon a Real M facturer—A S 

—a mighty big factor in your community. I 


Write for the Facts 
INVESTIGATE, Send the coupon below, a 
letter or postal. This brings full information 
—and a big interesting catalog. Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. Do 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 


Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
815 Capitol Ave. - Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Gentlemen:—Please send me your catalog, details and pl: 
for starting ambitious men in the Tire Repair business. 
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ORE than 7,000 
dealers regularly 

carry Blue Streak Single 
Tube Bicycle Tires in stock. 
Blue Streaks, non-skid, sell every- 
where for only $2.50 each. They 
carry the same guarantee as the tires 
for which you are asked to pay from 
$3 to $5 each. 

They have a beautiful white tread 
with a Blue Streak on each side. 

You can get Blue Streaks from any 
reliable bicycle or hardware dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire &.Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





















LASS PINS 


mine Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs. Special offer, either 








style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and 
figures, with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER 
PLATE, §.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLATE, §.35 each, $3.50 per dozen, 


SOLID GOLD, $1.60 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO , 806 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE rouTm COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the 

Its subscription price is 

ineludi: postage prepaid to ony 

United States, $2.25 to Ca an ise t0 foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Faail, should be by Post FOnice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books. unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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before their admiring eyes. At ten o’clock we ate 
rolls and butter, mustard pickle, and that rich 
candy, and it didn’t hurt us a bit. We must have 
laughed too much.” 

“Were you in the kitchen?” asked her daughter 
in pleased surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” said the little grandmother, with a 
laugh. “Robert carried me down. Betty said she 
couldn’t have a party unless I was there. It was 
such fun, for we knew Mabel was having a spread 
for her friends at the same time. Grapefruit, 
olives and chocolates!” 

The clock struck one. 

“Only four hours more!” exclaimed grandma. 
“TI wonder what Betty will chatter about this 
time?” 

* © 


A LETTER FROM REIMS, 


OME family letters of the poet Thomas Gray 
—Gray of the famous “Elegy Written in a 
Country ‘Churchyard”’—have recently been 
published for the first time. The poet, who was 
shy, retiring, extremely loath to bestir himself in 
practical affairs and even more so to ask favors, is 
revealed as directing and assisting the efforts, 
first, of his aunt, Mrs. Antrobus,a country post- 
mistress, to retain her position threatened by the 
aspirations of a rival, and later to secure its re- 
version to her daughter Molly. Molly Antrobus 
was his favorite cousin ; it was to her he breathed 
his last recorded words, ‘‘Molly, I shall die’; and 

she was with him when the end came. 
It is natural to think of the poet of the “Elegy” in 
tion with graves and death; perhaps also 





The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
— 
DEAFNESS. 





N spite of all that science has done to 
preserve or restore the special senses, 
it is a sad fact that deafness continues 
to increase, and that medical methods 
for its relief have been very disappoint- 
ing. Some cases of slowly growing 

deafness have been relieved when they have been 

taken in hand immediately; those who delay and 
content themselves with saying, “I really must 
have my ears attended to soon,” generally go to 
the doctor too late to get any benefit from him. 

Sometimes the trouble comes on so gradually 

and insidiously that even the victim’s family 

hardly notice it; it at first is so slight that he can 
carry on an ordinary conversation without effort. 

The first shock comes when he discovers that he 

cannot hear the tick of a watch at the usual dis- 

tance, or has cause to complain of noises in the 
head. 

A good many mechanical contrivances have 
been invented to aid the deaf, but, helpful as many 
of them are, they are at best bothersome to manip- 
ulate, and in a good many cases they do not help 
at all. 

When deafness grows so extreme that the joys 
of social life are threatened, the trouble is prob- 
ably incurable. The specialist must be kindly 
frank in explaining that the case is beyond his 
help. The first stage of deafness, when it is owing 
to middle-ear disease, is congestion, and that is 
the stage at which the specialist should be called 
in. Ifthe treatment that he, and he only, can give 
cures the congestion and wards off the symptoms 
that follow in its train, the deafness may be en- 
tirely cured. The first symptom is a thickening of 
the parts of the internal ear. By and by fibrous 
tissue forms; that.is a permanent condition wher- 
ever it occurs, and always means loss of function. 

People who belong to “deaf families,” or who 
are predisposed to catarrh or ear troubles, should 
be very careful to avoid exposure. In the case of 
young children, parents must exercise this care 
for them. They should not let water enter the 
ear. When they go in bathing they should put 
cotton in their ears, and they must be careful not 
to let the wind blow directly on their heads while 
they are asleep. 
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WHEN BETTY COMES HOME. 


Kc HY, mother, how happy you look! Has 
something very pleasant happened 
to-day?” 

“Not yet,” answered the little 
white-haired lady, patting the arm 
of her wheeled chair in girlish 

excitement, ‘“‘but something pleasant is going to 

before long. Betty comes home to-night!” 

“Betty is the chatterbox, isn’t she?” said the 
daughter, who was spending a few days at her old 
home. 

“Oh, yes,” agreed her mother brightly. “And 
you can’t imagine what a comfort a chatterbox is 
to an invalid. I’ve been sitting here all the morn- 
ing wondering what Betty has found exciting at 
the farm this summer. Two years ago it was the 
menagerie, as she called it. Half a dozen times a 
day she would come running in, draw up a chair, 
and tell me a new story about Flora Bell, the calf 
that followed her all over the farm. 

“Last summer her mind was full of receipts, for 
she took cooking lessons in the ninth grade. 

“ «Think of it, grandma!’ she would exclaim when 
she was telling me about her visit. ‘Uncle Ned 
brought in a whole pail of cream every night and 
morning, and when they wanted any to use, they 
just dipped it owt! And eggs, grandma! I gath- 
ered a hundred and forty in one day. Aunt Julia 
used eleven in an angel cake, and I never tasted 
anything so expensive in my life. She said of 
course they didn’t live on angel cake, but she 
couldn’t see any use in having company if you 
didn’t flourish a little. But, grandma, Cousin 
Mabel has eaten only one grapefruit in her life, 
and she simply craves them. She says they have 
to spend so much for grain when they go to town 
they never can buy anything they don’t actually 
need. And olives! It made her almost faint to 
think of having all the olives she could eat. And 
she simply has to hurry past a candy store when 
there are expensive chocolates in the window. 
But, grandma, twice while I was there she made 
penuche, the most delicious sweet I ever tasted; 
and what do you suppose there is in it? Four 
cups of brown sugar, one and one-half cups of 
cream, and one heaping cup of butternut meats!’ 

“And such fun as Betty and I had talking about 
the Christmas presents the girls had planned to 
send each other! The day before Christmas Betty 
brought up half a dozen grapefruit, a bottle of 
olives, a jar of peanut butter, and two pounds of 








real store candy, and we wrapped them all sepa- 
| rately in white tissue paper and tied them with 
holly ribbon. We sent the package to Mabel the 
| hext morning, and at noon Betty’s present came— 
| a dozen eggs, a pound of butter, a jar of mustard 


| pickle, a pint of butternut meats, and one quart of have seen. One youngster chose the pig. 


| cream, all in holiday attire. 





with melancholy, if it were not for the yet-surviv- | 
ing grace and playful charm of certain verses, also 
elegiac, in their way, “On the Death of a Favorite 
Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Goldfishes.” 





Gray, indeed, although scholarly, pensive, gentle, 
and of such ultra-refined manners and delicate | 
features that at college he was nicknamed among | 
his ruddier and more robust fellows, “Miss Gray,” | 
was abundantly blessed with humor of a quiet 
kind. It was never rollicking or exuberant; still 
less did his demeanor partake of those qualities, 
unless it was on a festive occasion described in a 
letter written to his mother from Reims a century | 
and three-quarters ago. After a few words on the 
ill-fated cathedral and its “surprising beauty and 
lightness,”’ and a few more on the popular public 
promenade upon the ramparts, where the deep, 
defensive moats just below are vocal with the 
croaking of frogs, the rest of the letter is filled with 
the manners and social customs of the inhabitants 
of the city, which he found somewhat provincially 
dull and formal by contrast with Paris. Neverthe- 
less, he and his famous friend, Horace Walpole, 
proved them quite ready to be enlivened by a pair 
of young wandering Englishmen, enough in spirits 
to make the effort. 

“For instance, the other evening we happened 
to be got together in a company of eighteen people, 
men and women of the best fashion here, at a 
garden in the town, to walk; when one of the 
ladies bethought herself of asking, ‘Why should 
we not sup here?’ Immediately the cloth was laid 
by the side of a fountain under the trees and a 
very elegant supper served up; after which an- 
other said, ‘Come, let us sing!’ and directly began 
herself. From singing we insensibly fell to danc- 
ing, and singing in a round; when somebody men- 
tioned the violins, and immediately a company of 
them was ordered. Minuets were begun in the 
open air, and then some country dances, which 
held till four o’clock the next morning; at which 
hour the gayest lady there proposed that such as 
were weary should fet into their coaches, and that 
the rest should dance before them with the music in 
the van; and in this manner we paraded through 
all the principal streets in the city, and waked 
everybody up.” 

The poet was, for once, in frivolous and fashion- 
able company, of whom he assuredly could not 
assert that 

Along the cool, sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
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CATALOGUING THE PRISONERS. 


Te ERE are more than a million prisoners of 
war now in Germany. The exact registra- 
tion of them so that each man’s rank, service 
division and place of confinement can be instantly 
determined has been perfected by Count Schwerin, 
a sixty-year-old captain of cavalry. To-day, says 
a correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, the rela- 
tives of any French, Russian, English, Canadian, 
Italian, Serbian or Belgian prisoner in Germany 
can ascertain within twenty-four hours where that 
soldier is and what his condition is. 

That is made possible through a card catalogue 
that is probably the most perfect thing of its kind 
in existence. Eighty persons are constantly at 
work keeping it up, and the inventor of it works 
twelve hours a day managing the affair. Approxi- 
mately eight hundred requests for information 
about relatives or friends come to Count Schwerin’s 
Kartothek daily. It is the boast of the count that no 
request remains unanswered longer than twenty- 
four hours—forty-eight hours at the outside, when 
the letter of inquiry is in difficult Russian. 

To help relatives to get information about the 
foreign soldiers, however, Count Schwerin has 
forwarded the complete data about prisoners, as 
fast as they are received at the war ministry and 
filed in the card catalogue, to the governments 
at London, Paris and Petrograd, and to the Red 
Cross headquarters at Geneva, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen and Berlin. 

One of the most interesting things that the work 
has brought out is the fact that many men give 
false names because they are ashamed of being in 
captivity, and do not want anyone in their native 
land to know that they have been taken prisoners. 

An interesting example of that is the case of 
young Prince Chimay of Belgium. He had enlisted 
under an assumed name, and was captured. He 
was put into a prison camp as a private soldier. In 
due time inquiries about him came in. As his 
name did not appear in the card catalogue, it was 
necessary to hunt out every soldier of his regiment, 
scattered in half a dozen camps all over Germany, 
to take them before a military court and demand 
of them under oath what they knew about his case. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE PIG. 


their classes to write an account of their 





“That evening Betty had a spread in the kitchen | anything but rhubarb. 
for a few of her friends, and made cream penuche | ambition for itself.” 


"Tine ERS, says a British weekly, often ask 
holidays, or to describe something that they 


“Pigs,” he wrote, “are very dirty, and will eat 
It has very little, if any, 


Wonderful wear from 

a dressy, fine-ribbed 

stocking ! 

THs new Iron Clad No. 17 
combines the , fine ap- 


pearance suitable for girls with 


the extraordinary durability nec- 
essary 8, and may 
worn by either on any occasion. 


Iron Clad No. 17 
Only 25c. 
For Boys and Girls 


has a triple knee and double sole of 
extra strong, durable yarn. It is 
remarkable how this hose, so fine- 
ribbed and dressy, outwears other, 
coarse, clumsy kinds. Get some for 
your children. If you don’t know 
of an Iron Clad dealer near by, 
order from us, stating sizes wanted. 
Sizes 6 to 11. 
Catalog in colors free—showing Iron 
Clad for the whole family—write for it. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
220 Vine St., St. Joseph, Michigan 



























SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES 


AND 


CAMPS 


HE Publishers of The Youth’s I 

Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Sem- 
inary, Military School, Business 
College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Kindly indicate whether 
you have in mind one for boys or 
girls, and if you have any prefer- 
ence as to its location. : 
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At/Dealers —Cataliog on Request 
PARKER) PEN CO! 80 Mill St: JANESVILLEZ WIS: 








YOU CAN CET THIS 
Magnificent BUSHA Motor Car 


And the Agency for Your Territory 
5 Pass. 28 H.P. 


You can get a car and qualify to make $3000 \ $5000 a 


ear 
rings full de- 
tails of this great Auto Offer. Write quick—before your ter- 
ritory istaken. Address me like this —J.H. Bush, Pres. 
BUSH MOTOR COLLEGE, Inc. 
DEPT. 302, BUSH BUILDING 
North Clark Street and Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


$2 


and up in the Automobile Business. A Postal 








Spend vacation, spare time, profitably—gath- 

ering butterflies, millers. Many kinds wanted 

for museums. pay highest prices. 
Send 2c. wiamp for particulars and 


ry- 
body. 8-pp. 
folder. Sinclair, Box 244, D-74, Los Angeles, Cal. 





MONEY IN POULTRY &- svc 





Crescent Poultry Farms,Box 40,Des Moines, lowa 
Wp FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


Sterling Silver or R: 

Beaded’ tan De im. ieee 1 8c 

our Bracelet Links.” "ise. and 
JEWELRY CO, 














83 Chambers St., Dept. 360, New York 
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Chocolate Cake 


One of Marion Harris Neil’s delicacies 


made with Crisco 
at half butter expense 


¥% cupful Crisco ¥% cupful chopped 
% teaspoonful salt nut meats 
1 cupful sugar ¥% cupful sultana 
% cupful grated raisins 
chocolate 1% tablespoonfuls 
3 eggs fruit juice 
¥% cupful milk boiled frosting 
1% cupfuls flour melted chocolate 
3 teaspoonfuls and cake orna- 
baking powder ments 
1 teaspoonful ¥% cupful ground 


vanilla extract 
[Use level measurements] 


jonds 


Add salt to Crisco and cream it 
with sugar, add chocolate, yolks 
of eggs well beaten, vanilla, milk, 
flour sifted with baking powder, 
nuts, raisins, fruit juice, and whites 
of eggs beaten to stiff froth. Mix 
carefully and turn into a Criscoed 
and floured cake tin and bake in 
moderate oven fifty minutes. Cool 
and cover with boiled frosting; 
dust sides with ground almonds, 
and as soon as frosting is set, spread 
melted chocolate over top. Deco- 
rate with cake ornaments. 


RISCO 


Joo Fring Eos Ring, 
Crisco costs but half as 
much as butter and 
gives equally good re- 
sults in cakes, pastry, 
breads and biscuits. 


It is real economy to 
use Crisco in baking 
because it lessens the 
cost of all dishes in 
which butter once was 
considered a necessity. 


You will get 614 other recipes 
tested by Miss Neil and 365 
dinner menus in ‘‘A Calen- 
dar of Dinners’’. This hand- 
some, cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped book contains ‘“The 
Story of Crisco’’. It is inter- 
esting; read it. We will be 
glad to send it. Write De- 


partment G-3, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., 
enclosing 5 two-cent stamps. 
A paper-bound edition with- 
out ““The Calendar of Din- 
ners’” but with 250 recipes is 
free. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE] | 


| 
| ILMS FOR EVERYONE.—A writer in the | 
Boston Evening Transcript predicts that in a 
| few years the motion-picture projector will be | 
| found in nearly every family. There are already 
| light portable machines that a child can run with 
| entire safety, since they use films that cannot catch 
| fire, and that produce sharp, clear pictures. The 
projector seems likely to take its place in the home 
with the phonograph, and to have an even greater 
| powertoamuseand to educate. It can,forexample, 
| effectively illustrate science and geography, or 
| with equal success show in living motion the work- 
| men of all trades and occupations. It makes an 
| ideal supplementary instructor in commercial and 
| physical geography and in many other branches 
| of science. The motion-picture camera also will 
soon be within the reach of nearly everyone. Even 
| with the present machines any person can take 
| motion pictures of his children and friends. Some | 
; people are already making pictures of their chil- 
| dren at regular intervals. They fasten the pic- 
tures together to make a continuous strip of film 
| that in future years will be a priceless family 
record. The photograph album was indispensable | 
| in our grandfather’s home; will the motion-picture 
| album have a similar place in the home of the 
| future? 














AVE THE PINES.—Two of the finest Amer- 
ican trees are threatened with extinction: the 
chestnut tree is a prey to a fatal disease, and the 
white pine, tallest and stateliest conifer in New | 
England, has fallen victim to a malady that has | 
long made its culture impracticable in many Euro- | 
pean countries. The disease, which is known as | 
| the white pine blister rust, was introduced on | 
nursery stock from Germany and appeared first | 
| in 1906 at Geneva, in New York. Six years later | 
| the Federal authorities forbade anyone to import | 
|; any more seedlings of white pine. The disease | 
now occurs in three localities in New Hampshire, 
two in Vermont, ten in Massachusetts, two in 
Connecticut, five in New York, one in Pennsyl- 
vania, and three in Ontario, in Canada. As far as 
known, it is not now present west of Buffalo; but 
unless it is checked in the Eastern States, it will 
surely spread to the vast forests of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific coast. The white pine | 
blister rust affects the Eastern white pine, the | 
Western white pine, the sugar pine, and all of 
the so-called five-leaf pines. It produces on the 
stems and branches cankers that kill the young 
trees and maim and disfigure the old ones. The 
fungus that causes the disease must live for a part 
of its life on pine trees and for another part on 
currant and gooseberry bushes, on which it shows 
itself as a leaf disease. It cannot spread from 
one pine tree to another, but must pass first to 
the bushes and then back to a pine. The only 
way to stop the disease is to destroy the affected 
white pines or all the currant and gooseberry 
bushes near them. As any person who permits 
the diseased trees or shrubs to remain on his land 
ean nullify the work of a whole community, the 
various state horticultural inspectors must, if the 
disease is to be stopped, have full authority to 
destroy diseased trees and bushes even on private 
property. 


EMPERATURE EXTREMES.—The Nature 
and Science column of The Companion of 
November 25, 1915, contained an account of one of 
the most wonderful changes in temperature ever 
recorded by the United States Weather Bureau— 






THE FIRST TASTE | | 
LEARNED TO DRINK COFFEE WHEN A BOY. | 


If parents realized the fact that coffee contains 
a drug—caffeine—which is especially harmful to 
children, they would doubtless hesitate before | 
giving them coffee to drink. 

“When I was a child in my mother’s arms, and 
first began to nibble things at the table, mother 
used to give me sips of coffee. And so I contracted 
the coffee habit early. 

“I continued to use coffee until I was 27, and 
when I got into office work I began to have nervous 
spells. Especially after breakfast I was so nerv- 
ous I could scarcely attend to my correspondence. 

“At night, after having had coffee for supper, I 
could hardly sleep, and on rising in the morning 
would feel weak and nervous. 

“A friend persuaded me to try Postum. 

“T can now get good sleep, am free from nervous- 
ness and headaches. I recommend Postum to all 
coffee drinkers.’”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder — dissolves 
quickly in a cup of hot water, and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50e tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


RANGER BICYCLES in % styles, colors 


and sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 

duced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 
WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap- 

proval and 30 days trial and ri t. 
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“Why Don’t They 


Hart?” | 


ECAUSE “breaking-in” is all 

left out of Educators! Unlike 

the old-fashioned, narrow, pointed, 

bone-bending shoes—sponsors for 
corns, bunions, ingrowing nails, 
callouses, flat-foot, etc. | 
Slip into good-looking Educa- 
tors and Nature will relieve your 
feet of all miseries. For men, wo- 
men and children. $1.35 to $5.50. 
Get a pair today and get this 
book—“Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet.” Information by great spe- 

cialists. Free. Send now. 

RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 

18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers also of the famous 
All-America and Signet Shoes for | 
Men, and Mayfairs for Women 










shows every- 
new in bicycles and sundries. A 
of inf 


new offers. low prices 
rite now. 


and liberal terms. ‘A postal brings everything. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-50, CHICAGO 


WORLD'S LOWEST PRICED BOAT 




















ready to 











- -_ run, with either in- | 
forcompletek.d. board oroutboard Unless branded 
25 _— frame motor. on the 
an cypress sole it is not 
planking. Wanted a genuine 


Educator 









Free Catalog—100 Boats | 
BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Educator 
6163 Rust Ave. 
































Saginaw, _ Michigan ° is . z ; | ys _ 
MODEL AEROPLANES 3 — 
Rice & Hutchins 


We are headquarters for all models and 
supplies. Send 2c. for big free catalogue. 


Wading River Mfg. Co., Wading River, N.Y. 


DUCATO 








a drop of 61° at Chicago in 20% hours that occurred 
on November 11 and 12, 1911. Mr. F. E. Hartwell, 
section director of the Weather Bureau at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, sends The Companion word of 
another cold wave that was still more extraordi- 
nary. It occurred at Lincoln, Nebraska, on March 


noon the temperature was 79°; at twelve o’clock 








the morning, 7°. 
in 18% hours, and from twenty minutes past two in 
the afternoon to midnight, less than 10 hours, of 
67°. Our illustration shows the temperature curve 
as recorded on the thermograph at Lincoln. The 
original record is to be seen at the office of the 
United States Weather Bureau in Washington. 
URFACES OF THE BODY.—In his book for 
the layman entitled, “Disease and Its Causes,” 
Prof. William T. Councilman of the Harvard 
Medical School shows in a striking fashion the 
enormous extent of the various surfaces of the 
body. In man, the extent of surface within 
the lungs is estimated to be ninety-eight square 
yards, and within the alimentary canal between 
seven and eight square feet. An average adult 
has. twenty-five trillions of red blood corpuscles, 





square yards, 


mile below the surface, and still deeper levels are 
building. In a recent report the superintendent 
says that were it not for the rapidly increasing 
temperature, the mines could be worked profitably 
| to “horizon” twenty-six (7,626 feet deep),—and 
| even to a greater depth,—that is, of course, if the 
| lode continued of the same size and richness. The 
temperature chart shows that the temperature of 
| the rock at such a depth would be no less than 126 
degrees at the moment of opening it. As the engi- 
neers see no way to increase the volume of venti- 
| lating air, they plan to cool and dry the air before 
sending it to the lower levels. In that way they 
think they can without discomfort follow the lodes 
| to the depth of nearly a mile and a half below the 
surface of the earth. 





2, 1904. At twenty minutes past two in the after- | 


That is, there was a fall of 72° | 


and the surface area of all of them is about 3,300 | 


EPTHS OF MINES.—The mines of the St. John | 
Del Rey Company in Brazil have now reached , 
very great depths. The lowest level is almost a | 























} SS 108 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba. Mex. 
NS Trinidad, Java,etc. & Album Se. 1000 Finely Mx’'d20¢. 63 
SS diffU.S.,25¢e. 1000hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%. ree. Ibuy 
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New Companion Sewing Machine 
T takes a high type of sewing machine ia 4 
to satisfy and please thousands of dif- 
ferent purchasers, with their many different 


requirements, yet that is what the New 
Companion is doing year after year. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


shows five high-grade styles, alike in quality but differing in design 
of woodwork. Among these styles we announce the advent of 
our ic New Companion with its wonderful foot-plate con- 
trol, the greatest labor-saver yet devised for the sewing room, and 
the first Electric Sewing Machine to be offered at “Factory-to- 
Home” prices. 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS AND 
CATALOGUE OF ALL OUR STYLES. 


me) HOE.) 





Name paper. 
©0., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Know a man by his “hand” 


This book gives the clues to character 
revealed by every person’s penmanship, as 
described by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated 
with fifty specimens of handwriting. You 
will probably recognize yours among them. 

A new edition is now) being printed to supply 
the great demand. If you desire a copy, it will 
be sent «with twelve different patterns of Spence- 
rian Steel Pens on receipt of ten cents. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York YP 


I enclose ten cents for twelve different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 
“What Your Handwriting Reveals."’ 
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never shoot a monkey ora baboon. I never | 
yet met a man in Africa—hunter, trader or pros- | 
pector—who would intentionally kill one. Occa- 


sionaily you come across a tourist who will take 
a shot at one for sport, just as you will come 





spo [ 


Heer hard up I might be for food, a fl 
I 
yg gy gl 


traveler writes to The Companion, { should 


across a cockney who would take a shot at a 
barnyard duck; but the man in Africa who makes 
a practice of killing monkeys is unknown. If you 
have ever heard a wounded baboon erying, or 
heard a female baboon wailing over a sick or 
dying baby, you will understand why. 

A baboon is fairly easy to train, but you cannot 
trust him. I donot think real affection between a 
human being and a baboon has ever existed. You 
may have one for years, yet you can never touch 
him without fear of a bite or scratch. Baboons 
know too much. I think they know something we 
do not know they know, and look on us as rather 
**soft.”’ 

In the Transvaal war, when I was with Kitch- 
ener’s Fighting Scouts, we had an old baboon 
called “Malan,” which kept with us during the 
whole campaign. He belonged to no one, had no 
regular keeper, and ran loose just as he pleased. 

Talk about a,thief! I think Malan knew every 
trick of any pickpocket or sneak thief in exist- 
ence. No one ever noticed him stealing. He | 
would watch a tent for hours, and the moment it 
was empty something would disappear. 

Poor Malan was a hero, too—if just getting in 
the way of a bullet constitutes bravery. Anyway, 
a bullet smashed his forearm, and he appeared in 
the casualty lists just like an ordinary soldier. 
“Malan: Fractured forearm — condition favor- 
able.” 

But if you could have seen the look on his face 
while that arm was in splints! No human being 
who ever lived was so sorry for himself as poor 
Malan. He simply craved pity—simply begged it x , | | \ 
with his eyes and every other part of him. He ae Ae ~ iim. | bi 
looked so abjectly sorrowful that it was impos- = : Lu = ‘ 
sible to keep from laughing at him. 

A baboon we had in Bulawayo used to be kept 
fastened to an iron pole. He had a light chain 
round his waist that ended in a loose loop round 
the pole. On top of the pole was a small round \ 
platform. That baboon’s specialty was catching Oh b e : * 
dogs and ducks—ducks for preference. c t tat 

He would be sitting on his platform looking the f e super Inv Crpre 10 S O 
picture of drowsy innocence when a dog would . e 
come in sight. Woe betide that dog if he came rt t th Id f 
within reaching distance! The baboon would slide a 1S Ss famous In Cc WOYr. O Son 
down the pole ten times quicker than a fireman, 
grab the dog, swarm - Aa vee ei wen Then ss 7 
while the dog was shaking himself to see if he was nd \- ad 
sii thote, Sick Danahisine hes kind al eaitheguake Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the 
had struck him, the baboon would be down to ° ‘. 
repeat the performance, And ne would repeat world’s greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert 
it again and again. 

What his real grievance against ducks was I . 
could never make out. He would catch and drop a singers famous the country over. 
duck time after time so quickly that the poor thing 


ver had a ché f opening its wings to save | i ic- ; 
poner had 9. samen $2 eee on Sint So ont These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on 
to save a duck’s life. Then my baboon would | 


return to bis perch effendea, and look for of the | their concert tours are also the delight of countless other thousands 


world like a Hindu holy man who has devoted | 


the whole of his life to sitting in one position and who know them mainly through their Victor Records. 


looking. sanctimonious. 
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e 4 Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever 


CHINESE EXAMINATIONS. . . 
| Bates: in China is held in great esteem, ready to entertain any one at any time. 


and, says the Washington Star, a scholar is ‘ ° ee ° ° 

pag me poe oetvileged man. In one typi- There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
cal literary centre, Kan Chou Fou, where students . P $ 
gather for their examinations, the working of the catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 
Chinese educational system may be observed to 
advantage. 

A brilliant scene marks the opening of an exam- Vi : T M h Co 
ination, which is held in a great inclosure, the : XN alking i ’ 
approaches to which, as well as the platform, are nae HH aca . Baad aoe Y XN ictor d N.J — 
gorgeously decorated with red and yellow lau- with Vhesen! Toudlas de Vumeo dens Steles y a . Cam en, N.J., U.S.A. 
terns. Strangely enough, the doors are thrown on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records oe Berliner G ninth Ob. Shbatvans 
open at midnight, and it is then that the candi- cannot be safely played on machines with ; Canadian Distributors 
dates, who may number a couple of thousand, and jeweled or other reproducing points. 
who are dressed in the long blue robes of the + 
scholar, march in and take their seats. The liter- (@)) , 5 i>) ++New Victor Records demonstrated at 


ary chancellor of the province, clad in silken gar- | - : : - SH all dealers on the 28th of each month 
ments of great magnificence, seats himself upon k 


the platform. The doors are then closed, and the 
“text” from the classics is announced. The chan- 
cellor selects the text at random, and it is upon 
that text that the student must base his essay. 
Since the essay is composed under the eye of an 
examiner and his lieutenants, cheating is out of 
the question. ++ 

The students who took their seats on this first 


midnight are sounded out by a big drum at six in S ] t t ° t . 

the afternoon; they have eighteen hours in which e€ ec 2 oOo S (6) ven ure 1¢ 10n an umor 
to complete their essays. They are permitted to| $ 9 

bring into the hall only light confectionery, al-| + ° ° Fs : ° 

though tea is often passed. In other words, they For the purpose of making our subscribers a particularly attractive Premium Offer we have 


are expected to work and not to eat. They are| § selected from a large list of books the sixteen best titles, all by well-known writers. These 
allowed the six hours from sunset until midnight | = 


peas the hemes 9 gape neglect iy oo a include stirring stories of adventure, entertaining fiction and delightful humor. 
second trial. On the third night, those who are | § The books are bound in cloth, are generally illustrated and have 


thought worthy make their third effort. With the a retail value varying from 35c. to$leach. The list is as follows: 
third period the examination is completed, and a 


second set of men enters on the three days’ ordeal. | § RED PEPPER BURNS. . . . By Grace S. Richmond 
ROUND THE CORNER IN GAY STREE By Grace S. Richmond 

& & A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT . By Homer Greene, author of ‘‘The Flag” 
A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST .. . By Gene Stratton-Porter 

LIGHT AND THE EYES. AN INDIAN WINTER ° e By James W. Schultz 
HE Journai of the American Medical Asso- THE POCKET RIFLE ° ° By John T. Trowbridge 
ciation, commenting on the effects of light AFLOAT IN THE FOREST . By Mayne Reid 

on the eyes, says: THE DESERT HOME . e By Mayne Reid 
Have the rooms indoors lighted as well as pos- THE BOY HUNTERS ° s By Mayne Reid 

e 




















eee eve ‘ove 








sible. In going out, pause a little on the threshold, THE WILDERNESS HUNTER By Theodore Roosevelt 
in order to become accustomed to the brighter HUNTING TRIPS ON THE PRAIRIE By Theodore Roosevelt 
illumination. Do not face bright artificial lights THE ROUGH RIDERS By Th odore R 1 
with a dark background. Do not admit a streak LYNX HUNTING 2 athe ie 4 ari 
of bright sunlight into a room that is otherwise | $ Tee 29 =O Eoeehene 
shaded, but, rather, keep the windows wide open. | § FOX HUNTING Sine emminianen By C. A. Stephens 
Use as steady a source of light as possible, and THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET By Marshall P. Wilder 

By Marshall P. Wilder 
glasses are worn, it should not be ail the time, but 


avoid all sudden changes of illumination. If dark SMILING ’ROUND THE WORLD . 
e 

only when the eyes are exposed to the brightest | Ou A Off. 
light, so that the contrast between it and the r ttractive er 
feeble light may be diminished. Have a good Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
light upon what you look at, but do not let the panion, with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with any 
source of light shine directly into your eyes. | three books of your own selection from the above list and send them 

When light hurts the eyes, in spite of care to | to you postpaid. au oupeoviption must & one that has not been 
avoid strong contrasts, it is likely that the eyes | Ficce beake ore piven t0 our PMNS cclleestbane to pis these Tor 
are strained, or irritated, or inflamed, and the | getting NEW subscriptions. 
cause of the trouble should be sought out and | NOTE. This Offer will remain open for a limited ti 
removed. Persistent trouble of this kind generally | We reserve the right to pan Pmt it wha aden 
has a persistent cause,—like strain of the eyes,— | é 


and it is useless to treat the effect while the cause | $ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION smawum Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street mamma BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
continues to keep up the trouble. rvs 400. rrr +. pre one ane. ane. 
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